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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF WALTER SCOTT, 


ESQ. 


“« Some spirit of the air has waked thy string ! 
* *Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of fire, 
* ?Tis now the brush of fairy’s frolic wing.” 


ALTHOUGH it will always be 
one of the principal objects of our 
misccllany to present to its fair 
readers those eminent females, 
whose living worth or de parted 
excelience have placed them de- 
servedly high in public estimation ; 
and whose memoirs may afford 
both instruction and amusement to 
the British fair, we at the same 
time fee} confident, that in occasi- 
onally selecting a distinguished 
character of the other sex, we shall 
meet the wishes of our friends 
more fully than by rigidly adher- 
ing to the plan of some of our co- 
temporaries, frequently presenting 
a biography of no present interest, 
and consequently with no claim to 
the notice of posterity. 

The subject of our present me- 
moir has been so long a distin- 
guished favourite with the British 
fair,—the agreeable companion of 
their leisure hours—the sweet 
soother of their solitude, that we 
are sure we only anticipate the 
wishes of our readers in presenting 
them with the portrait of one who 
has been more eminently success- 
ful than almost any of his prede- 
cessors; one who, as the poet 
says— 

‘* never wrote 
“* One line that, dyiug, he would wish to 
blot.” 


Vel. Il.—Fan. 1819. 


Laby OF THE Lake. 


We quote this in a moral sense, 
not meaning to convey an idea 
that every effort of his muse has 
been. equally successfol, or that he 
is not himself conscious that much 
of what he has written might have 
been improved : but there is thrown 
over his writings a sprinkhng -of 
morality and pathos w/iich finds its 
way directly to the heart 

The rapid progress of our au- 
thor’s fame, and the very great 
remuneration he received for his 
productions, strongly prove the li- 
berality of the age in which we 
live, when we consider the long ob- 
scurity aud poverty of some of the 
ereatest geniuses to which our fa- 
voured land has given birth, and 
how little the public attention was 
directed to the works of some of 
our greatest poets, until a monu- 
mental stone was ali that could 
then be bestowed on him, who in 
life wanted bread. 

Although the present popula- 
rity of the nove's so universally, 
and we believe repens atiribut- 
ed to our auihor, has somewhat 
eclipsed the fame of his poetry, 
the sweetly flowing numbers of his 
‘Lay of the last Minstrel,’ and ‘Lady 
of the Lake,’ which have not been 
excelled by any of his later pro- 
ductions, must still rest on the me- 
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mory of all who have read them, 
—and who has not? 

Mr. Scott professes hieneclf to 
be the bard of chivalry ; he paints 
the rude and romantic m auners of 
an age wheu ail the various pas- 
sions of men: were reduced to love 
and heroism; of an age whliose 
real events were improbable, and 
whose fictions have ‘the charm of 
ease, simplicity, and nature. It 
cannot be denied that this system 
of habits and feelings, when ae- 
companied with all its proper ap- 
pendages and connections, may be 
made a source of whatis beautiful, 
tender, and elevated, in poetry.—~ 
The two favourite, if not the two 
best bards of Italy, Ariosto and 
Tasso, have concentrated all their 
powers to adorn the fictions of chi- 
valry. In our own country, Spen- 
ser has dignified the same system 
almost to a degree of perfection, 
and with an enthusiasm which 
seems to have been peculiar to 
the age in which he lived. Mr. 
Scott has: followed in this track 
with unequal success ; in Glenjin- 
las, and some minor pieces, he is 
almost universally acknowledred 
to have outstripped all his rivals ; 
bat in some of his more la boured 
productions he has occasionally 
evinced a want of taste or skill; 
and in his diction he frequently 
yumbles together the words of all 
ages, without the least regard to 
any thing but rhyme. 

In bis female portraiture Mr, 
Scott has been most successful :— 
his Margaret of Branksome; his 
Clara of Clare; his Constance de 
Beverley, and. his Lady of the 
Lake, are worthy to rank with the 
best heroines of the courts of Char- 
lemague or Arthur. 

Who, that has any relish for 
poetry, can avoid being delighted 
with ibis apostrophe to Ww oman, in 
the last Canio of Marmion ;— 


“ © woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade, 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! ’ 

Next to this his greatest excel- 
lence, must be placed his aniinat- 
cd sketching of simple passion and 
heroic action: a conference of love, 
or a b.tile, he will give to the 
very life, and with a spirit of 
freshness that reminds us ef the 
lively vigour of Homer. His de- 
scription of scenery, though much 
incumbered wiih words, is pleas- 
ing and picturesque. 

The man of letiers, it has been 
often observed, presents but few 
incidents for the pen of the bio- 
grapher, and the subject of the 
present memoir is not an excep- 
tion to this rule. He was born at 
Edinburgh, August 15, 1771, His 
father, of whom he is the eldest 
surviving son, was likewise named 
Walter Scott, and was an advocate, 
er wriler to the signet ; his mo- 
ther, Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, was 
the daughter of David Rutherford, 
Esq. writer to the signet. She 
was a very accomplished woman, 
and after her death in 1789 were 
published some of her poetical 
produetioiis, 

Walter being lame, and of a 
very tender constitution, received 
the first rudiments of his education 
from his excellent mother, te whom 
he was always much endeared, 
He was afterwards sent to the 
High School of Edinburgh, under 
the direction of Dr. Alexander 
Adam. Here young Scett evinced 
no extraordinary powers, and was 
eonsidered rather a heavy boy; 
his genius seemed to be chiefly di- 
rected to drawing landseapes after 
nature; but it is said, that when 
the master of the school lamented 
his duliness, 
Blair predicted his future emi- 


the late Dr. Hugh 
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nence. His classical studies being 
completed at the High School, he 
was then removed to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, but here he 
could not have remained long, for 
we find him, after serving the pre- 
scribed terms in the office of a 
writer to the signet, admitted an 
Advocate of the Scotch bar before 
he had attained his twenty-first 
year; here he most assiduously 
attended his prefessional duties, 
and in the year 1798 he married 
Miss Carpenter, by whom he has 
four children. At the end of the 
next year lie was appointed Sheriff 
Depute of the county of Selkirk, 
and in March, 1806, one ef the 


principal clerks of Session ia 
Scotland. For these appointments 


Mr. Scoti is indebted to the friend- 
ship of Lord Melville, though at 
that time his Lordship was actually 
under impeachment. Mr. Scott 
now pursued his literary inclina- 
tions at pleasure, for in addition 
to his two lucrative sitnrations 
which produce from 8Q0I. to 10001. 
per annum, he came into possession 
of a handsome estate, through the 
death of his father, and an uncle. 
His first productions were the 
translations of two German bal- 
Jads, “ The Chace,” and “ William 
and Helen,’ these pieces were 
merely written for amusement, and 
would not have been published but 
for the earnest solicitation of his 
friends. After a lapse of three 
years, Mr. Scott again appeared 
ma translation of Goethe’s tra- 
gedy of “ Goetz of Berlinchingen,” 
and two years after this his « Glen- 
finlas’’ and “ Eve of St. Johu’’ 
appeared in the late Mr. Lewis’s 
Tales of Wonder. But his first 
work of any importance, “ The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
ders” came out in 1802. This 
work consists of historical and ro- 
mantic ballads, collected in tlie 
southern counties of Scotland; 
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with a few of modern date, founded 
upon local tradition. Each ballad 
is introduced by a preliminary 
essay, explanatery of the subject, 
and is succeeded by notes illus- 
trative of those allusions to local 
circumstances, which were likely 
to have escaped the English rea- 
der. In this arduous undertaking 
Mr. S. has evinced a sound judg- 
ment and thorough knowledge of 
border history. 

His next work was the editing 
from the Auchinleck manuscripts 
“ Sir Tristram, a metrical romance 
of the thivteenth century; by 
Thomas of Ercildown;” this ap- 
peared in 1803—and the following 
year produced his chef-d’oeuvre 
the “ Lay of the last Minstrel.” 
The story ef this poem, though 
simple, is interesting: an aged 
minstrel, the last of the race, is 
supposed to be wandering near the 
seat of the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
widow to the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth, who was belieaded in 
the reign of James IL. he is in- 
vited into the castle, cheered and 
refreshed by the kindness of the 
Duchess and her ladies, aud, to 
eratify them, he sings to his harp 
a tale of feats of arms and chival- 
ry, the action of which is sup- 
posed to pass about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when most 
of the characters mentioned in it 
actually flourished. This poem 
wil be long read and admired for 
the interest of the story, the ease 
and harmony of the language, the 
picturesqueness of tie incidents 
and scenery, and for the delinea- 
tion of the manners of the ancient 
borderers. This last, indeed, is 
avowed to be the primary object of 
its author, and for the attainment 
of it, he adopted the plan of the 
ancient metrical romance, which, 
to use his own words “ allows 
wreater latitude, in this respect, 
than would be consistent with the 
B2 
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dignity. of a regular poem. The 
same model afforded other faci- 
lities, as it permits an occasional 
alteration of the measure, which 
in some degree authorises the 
change of rhythm inthe text. The 
machinery aiso adopted, from po- 
pular belief, would have seemed 
pucrile in a poem, which did not 
partake of the rudeness of the 
old ballad or metrical gomance. 


(To be concluded.in our next.) 


THE WIFE anp rue WIDOW, 
A NOVEL. 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


Sir Charles Mortimer to Rev. 
Arthur Courtnay. 

Paris, 5ist Oct. 1818. 
Your conjectures were right, 
my friend, as to the time our tour 
would occupy; and your letters 
reached us the day after our ar- 
rival here. My sister has been 


delighted beyond the powers of 


expression with the various views 
that presented themselves on every 
side to her astonished sight, 
though rot new to me, yet they 
were on many accounts highly in- 
teresting. Here, under circaum- 
stances still painful to remember, 
we once travelled together, wan- 
dering over the wild and stupen- 
dous Alps: how maxy objects 
rushed on the, memory, like their 
own wild torrents foamiag down 

their rocky sides forgetiing ages 
had intervened: I sometimes fan- 
cied I could see the veteran le- 
gions of Cesar hurling destruc- 
tion on the brave, but at length 
vanquished Gauls : then again I 
pictured to my imagination the 
hordes of barbarians that, in after 
times, desolate! the once proud 
mistress of the world: these 
heights, said I, they must have 
gained, this path they may have 
trod, and here too, even in our 





times, has the demoniac monster 
war, poured the vial of destruction 
on the wreiched race of man, while 
the proud chief who so recently 
deemed the continent within his 
grasp, is now an exile and a pri- 
soner ou a solitary rock, surround- 
ed by the turbulent ocean and the 
boundless sky. After ages. will 
form different opinions of the cha- 
racter and conduct of this extra- 
ordinary individual—bat a truce 
with politics, let me return to our 
tour. 

How I wish Courtnay was with 
us, said I one day to Julia, as we 
were slowly making our way down 
a deep declivity, having left the 
carriage at some little distance from 
the place, This scenery would bea 
subject for either his pen or pen- 
cil; he has already described it, 
said she, after looking some time 
around her, and drawing a written 
paper from her reticule, this very 
spot he requested me to notice, 
Observe that clump of firs on the 
left, with a gothic spire of some 
old convent, I suppose, behind 
those lofty crags, the deep and 
lengthened wood, the rapid tor- 
rent, and the yawning guiph. Can 
we wonder, she continued, that 
those artists please us most, who 
form their studies on the works of 
Nature. How awfully great, but 
yet how harmoniously beautiful is 
the scene before us 

She was proceeding, when our 
attention to the landscape we were 
admiring was disturbed by a loud 
scream from Lady Mortimer, who 
was following us, attended by 
Monsieur St. Clair, whom you 
may remember I spoke of in my 
last; we met with him in Italy ; 
he had been travelling into the 
Peninsula, and was returning to 
France, and, with all the gaiety 
and ease of a Frenchman, he in- 
troduced himself to our party. 
The ladies were pleased with his 
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society, for he is lively and well- 
informed ; but in my opinion there 
is a little dash of the petit-mattre 
about him. He abounds in anec- 
dote, retails bon-mots, and pays 
compliments, with admirable ad- 
dress, aud, above all, he is going 
to court, to fill an appointment in 
ihe household. But why did Lady 
Mortimer scream, you doubtless 
are ready to inquire; she had 
stumbled over a fragment of stone, 
and hurt her foot We returned 
and found her seated under a tree, 
and St. Clair had taken off her 
slipper, and was rubbing the part 
affected with seeming anxiety: 
I really am so much of an English 
husband, that at that moment 
I wished we had never seen 
him. His highly-seasoned galian- 
try awakens in Matilda that love 
of admiration, that I had hoped 
her reason and judgment had near- 
Jy subdued. I was angry for a 
moment, for I suspected her co- 
quetry had occasioned her acci- 
dent, and that she leitered behind 
to listen to the exaggerated com- 
pliments of St. Clair. You had 
hetter, said I, be lifted to the car- 
riage, where your foot can be ex- 
amined. I can walk, I believe, 
said she, if any one will assist me. 
Julia replaced the slipper, and 
Jeaning on my arm, supported on 
the other side by St. Clair, we 
slowly proceeded. 

During our walk she exclaimed 
bitterly against my folly in climb- 
ing mountains and gaping into 
caverns, and while you are ad- 
miring scenery, said she, | may 
be petrified with terror ; for I have 
no doubt but that banditti lurk in 
every part of these mountains. 
At this suggestion Julia turned 
pale. He fears were, however, 
soon removed, when I assured her 
we should reach a place of secu- 
tity before evening, and that our- 
selves and servants, who were now 
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within sight, were all armed. This 
assurance, so satisfactory to one 
of my companions, was a source 
of unqualified uneasiness to the 
other, who repeatedly cried, Oh: 
Sir Charles, you knew there was 
danger by the precautions you 
have taken, and yet you have lin- 
gered as if to invite destruction ; 
and in following you through 
these horrid places, I have got a 
hurt that I may never recover. 
I was so vexed at her folly, that I 
resizned my post to Julia, and 
went forward to the servants, who 
brought the carriage as near as 
possible. After seeing the ladies 
seated, I left Lady Mortimer to 
the care of my sister and her 
woman, and walked on with St. 
Clair. 

When they overtook us, we took 
our seats, and proceeded on our 
journey without any occurrence 
worth naming. Matilda was pe- 
tulant, my sister silent, and St. 
Clair reserved, at least I thought 
so. The harmony of our party 
was broken, and did not recover 
itself again, though every one 
seemed to wonder at their own 
stupidity ; for my part I began to 
think our companion not only a 
polite Frenchman, but a designing 
one, and 1 resolved to watch his 
conduct closely; he, however, con- 
trived to divide his attentions so 
adroitly between the two ladies, 
that the most scrupulous husband 
could not have objected to his be- 
haviour. Yet I sometimes fancied 
I saw glances directed to Matilda 
that were not in unison with my 
Engclish feelings, and determined 
on getting rid of our acquaintance 
as soon as opportunity offered. 

[ found by his conversation that 
he depended on being very useful 
to the ladies in Paris, and indeed 
he was so during the whole of our 
journey. I thought, if we took 
up our residence at an hotel, that 
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he would become quite an inmate, 
and therefore hired a furnished 
house, to which I conducted my 
family within a few hours after our 
arrival, thinking it would be a 
sufticient intimation to him, that I 
did not want any more of his com- 
pany than common civility re- 
quired; I was mistaken, however, 
im my conjectures, for he is quite 
at home with us, and except not 
dressing or sleeping here, he is 
in every respect one of the family ; - 
in short, he is become an ap- 
pendage in the suite of my wife 
and sister, whom he has intro- 
duced into the very first circles of 
fashion; he has attended them to 
all places of public entertainment, 
and conducted them to such as are 
usually resorted to by travellers, 
either out of curiosity or amuse- 
meut. 

My old friend, General Old- 
stock, is arrived, with whom I am 
rouch engaged in Mrs. Herbert’s 
business, I hope it is in a fair 
way of being amicably adjusted. 
St. Clair knew the General in Italy, 
and in consequence we are all on 
sociable terms; and yet latterly 
his attentions towards Lady Mor- 
timer are certainly more pointed 
and undisguised. In the mean 
time she is become the theme of 
conversation and the admiration of 
the beau-monde, Her dress is 
copied, her manner studied, and 
many of the Parisian belles are 
now dressed a-la-mode de Mor- 
timer; and surely it must gratify 
the vanity of a Frenchman, to be 
the constant escort of such an at- 
tractive woman. 

I think of returning to Ashbrook 
very shortly, as both my sister 
and self wish very much to see 
the dear children; we were de- 
lighted witii your account of the 
boys; but I fear my sweet little 
Louisa is not so well as you would 
wish us to belicve. Pray in your 








next state exactly what you think 
of her complaint. You need not 
fear disturbing her mother, for she 
seldem condescends to name them; 
dress, public places, play, flattery, 
and folly, occupy all her time. I 
sometimes remonstrate, but to very 
little effect, and my inost serious 
arguments on the impropriety of 
such a waste of time and money, 
are answered only by suilenness or 
tears, or perhaps a peevish ‘ why 
did you bring me here to live at 
home and see nobody but our own 
family ?”? {[ do not expect you to 
be always at home, I have said, 
but surely Matilda you might 
sometimes devote an evening for 
domestic enjoyment. Oh I have 
been surfeited with domestic en- 


joyment, as you call it, she re- 


plied; my nerves will not support 
the same faces and the same amuse- 
ments day after day; ‘ bring the 
children in with the dessert—fancy 
Edward is heated, and been al- 
lowed to run too fasi—then, dear 
Matilda, is not Louisa very pale, 
ring for nurse, I am sure the child 
is ‘ill—look, Mrs. Herbert, the 
orange you have given to your 
little boy is not sufficiently ripe, 
it will disorder him—Lady Morti- 
mer will you oblige me by playing 
on your harp, a little musie will 
please the children ;’—and these 
are some of the domestic enjoy 
ments for which you expect me to 
resign a life of pleasure. But the 
children are not here to interrupt 
you, said I, and as you cannot al- 
ways live, as you term it, a life 
of pleasure, the sooner you change 
your present mode of living, the 
more agreeable it will be to me . 
besides, Mrs. Herbert does not 
pluage into such a vortex of dis- 
sipation, she can give an evening 
to rational society without de- 
ranging her nerves. Oh doubtless 
we know she is the Lady Grace of 
the family, and does every thing 
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soberly, said she ; besides, Mrs. 
Herbert is not out of her ‘weeds, 
and it would be indecorous to be 
always in public. 

1 find by yeurs that the ex- 
pected election at — will be 
strongly co entested s this for one 
thing will hasten my return, inde- 
pendent of my anxiety for Louisa ; 
my sister is also tired of Paris, a 
if we can prevail on my fashion- 
able wife to fix the time, we shall 
shortly bid adieu to this dissipated 
capital, where there is so much to 
amuse the eye, and so little to 
amend the heart. 1am interrupt- 
ed—the General and Mrs. Her- 
bert both write by this post. 

Farewell, and continue your re- 
gard fur your’s, 

CHARLES Mortimer. 


(To be canals 
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New Dialoguesof ihe Dead, 
BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 
By Mrs. A. KENDALL. 


oe 


naan were, they are not, all is past, 
Tell me, but who can tell, 

In what mysterious regions cast 
Immortal spirits dwell ? 


DIALOGUE I. 


Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, and 
ZLenobia, Queen of Palmyy it, 


’ 
iV 


Cleopatra. I have frequent! 
wondered, Zenobia, that you, de- 
scended from a long race of kings, 
and queen of a country whose 
antiquity is blended with the ruins 
of the antediluvian world, could 
condescend, after the gods had de- 
creed the fall of Palmyra, to re- 
ceive your life and destinies from 
ihe hands of a conqueror. 

Zenobia. There are times and 
circumstances when the utmost 
exertion of human gratitude is not 
equal to the task which the mind 
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had proposed within itself to per- 
form, L lefi nothing undone that 
it was possible for vigilance and 
energy to accomplish, in order to 
avenge the death of Odanathus, 
and secure to myself and his de- 
scendants the empire of the east. 

Cleopatra. I do not find fault 
with your conduct on that impor- 
tant and trying occasion ; on the 
contrary, | admire it extremely, 
your «desire of vengeance, your 
courage in battle, your contempt 
of danger, and your meaas of re- 
sistance were all what might have 
heen anticipated from the noble- 
minded Zenobia. But why, after 
performing such prodigies of va-~ 
four, did you oul ave your dignity ? 
Zenobia should have died as she 
had lived, Qucen of Palmyra. 

Zenolia. Have you not heard 
that the bold attempt i made te 
escape from slavery, was frustrated 
by the ligat troops of the inde- 
fatigable Aurelian, and when I 
was brought back a captive inte 
the presence of that stern and in- 
flexible soldier, surrounded by the 
bratal clamour of his noisy le- 
g sions, who called loudly for my 
immediate execution, despair and 
terror unstrung every nerve that 
had used to repel danger and de- 
spise autl ority. 

Cleopatra. So indeed it appears, 
or you would never have given up 
your friends and counse llors to vlut 
the vengeance of ihe plebeian 
Roman. I have heard that asa 
descendant from the Ptolimies you 
had proposed to foilow my ex- 
ample; 1 am sorry you did not; 
if you had, the records of your 
life would have been honour able, 
and your death glorious, 
sacrificed on the altar of your 
country’s ruins. | evaded the 
vigilance of Ceesar under circum 
stances as disastrous as your own 3 
and died a queen in defiance of 
his power, 
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Zenobia. But when you pre- 
vailed on Antony to risk the safety 
of his fleet at Actium, and leave 
his veteran troops to languish in 
inaction, there did not then appear 
such great contempt of life, for you 
both evidently fled in order to pre- 
serve it. Then you had many and 
powerful allies ; mine had all fled, 
or fallen off in the hour of danger, 
and left me to contend singly with 
the innumerable and well diseip- 
lined armies of Rome. 

Cleopatra. Well, Zenobia, there 
are [ admit times and trials in the 
Jot of life, when the wisest must 
submit to the necessity of existing 
circumstances, | disdained to out- 
live empire and Antony ; but you 
condescended to grace the triumph 
of Aurelian, and sink wiih your 
daughters into the bosom of the 
Roman people. 

Zenobia. And when, after all 
my toils and trials, I was at last 
in safety, I felt myself more use- 
fully employed, than when plan- 
ning conquests, or heading ar- 
mies, 

Cleopatra. Well, it might be 
so, but I could not have thrown 
away the sword to take up the dis- 
taff; but what surprises me most 
is, that when surrendering such im- 
mense masses of treasure as you had 
accumulated to the haughty Aun- 
relian, that you had not stipulated 
for the lives and liberties of your 
brave advisers. In particular you 
should have protected, not betrayed, 
the good and learned Longinus.* 

Zenobia. I consider the fall of 
Longinus the most direful disaster 
of my life, after the death of 
Odanathus, I had hoped, on sub- 
mitting to the terms prescribed by 
the conqueror, to have procured, 
at least, protection for my friends 
and adherents, as well as safety 

e Yet the fame of Longinus will out- 
live the queen who betrayed, aud the 
tyrant who condemned him,—Gibgon. 
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for myself and the children of 
Odanathus. But alas! I was too 
soon sensible, that I rested not on 
the bulwark but the sand of Tad- 
mor. The stern unlettered sol- 
dier, was great in battle, but not 
merciful in victory. He could re- 
ward liberally, but not forgive ge- 
nerously, even a brave and van- 
quished enemy. 

Cleopatra, There is certainly 
some truth in what you have ad- 
vanced, Zenobia; yel 1 would have 
sacrificed a thousand lives before 
I would have graced the triumphs 
of Cesar, or have borne the sneer 
of scorn or the taunts of derision 
from the unfeeling and insulting 
multitude. 

END OF DIALOGUE f, 


THE POWER OF CUSTOM. 

The manners of the shepherds of 
Buenos Ayres are very extraordi- 
nary. They are incessantly on 
horseback, except while taking the 
refreshments of food aud sleep.— 
They fish on horseback,—they 
draw water from the well on horse- 
back ;—they are on the saddle 
when slaying their cattle either 
for food, or to procure hides for 
barter with the Spanish settlers, 
The weekly gathering of their 
herds and flock is made at full 
gallop; and they attend mass on 
horseback. The priest performs 
divine service in the chapel, and 
his auditors are ranged without on 
their steeds. They even go to the 
last refuge of mortality as eques- 
trians. The deceased, habited in 
his best garments, is placed on his 
favorite horse, and supported by a 
piece of wood in the form of St. 
Andrew’s cross, before and behind. 
His nearest relations prop the 
corpse with their arms on each 
side ; and all the tribe, in solemu 
procession, conduct this final pros 
gTess, 
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¥o the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 

To your fair readers in early 
bloom, I am convinced no greater 
service cam be rendered, than to 
assist them in discriminating the 
motives of their adulators. Be- 
fore an heiress allows her imagi- 
nation to be captivated by the fas- 
cinating obsequiousvess of a swain, 
whose fine person and elegant man- 
ners are his sole estate, she ought 
to weigh against romantic credu- 
lity, that no sacrifices are in ge- 
neral so ill requited as the renun- 
cialion of prudence and filial duty, 
to become the dependent of a 
spouse, who, very probably, was 
wooing wealth, while he pretended 
homage to love. A fine fellow in 
pursuit of affluence, as the means 
of commanding pleasure, aud a 
husband in fall possession of the 
prize, are two characters distinct 
as a fawning sycophant and a des- 
pot. The fate of Madalena Or- 
mond is no singularity. Indeed 
the feelings and the habits of a 
lady, cradled and reared in refine- 
ment, and those of a man, who 
since he could act for himself, has 
heen struggling to support the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, must be 
so essentially different, not to say 
discordant, that innumerable causes 
for dissension may be expected 
daily to embitter domestic life; 
aud to assimilate their tastes, they 
must both new mould their long 
inured propensitics—a task which 
few indulged girls, or seliish men, 
will be likely to undertake. 

Madalena Ormond was the only 
child of a plain uneducated pair, 
who from small beginnings, by 
cautious speculation, and uuremit- 
ting frugality, accumulated im- 
mense property, and notwithstand- 
ing their parsimonious habits, they 
Spared no expence to give Mada- 
lena accomplishments suitable to 
Vol. II—Fan. 1819. 


Madalena. 
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her inheritance, and to the dis- 
tinguished endowments she had 
received from nature. Yet soon 
alter she entered her teens, Mr, 
and Mrs, Ormond painfully feared 
they had not only lost all points 
of communion with a creature in 
every respect so dissimilar—so: 
elevated above them—but that the 
dashing fashionable heiress of all 
their toils had amassed, would be- 
stow herself and her cash and 
lands upon a fortune hunter. To 
prevent Madalena from a foolish 
marriage would perhaps be out of 
a father’s power—he could, how- 
ever, take effectual measure to dis- 
appoint a miscreant, who stole her 
heart, while aiming at her purse, 
Indulged at home, caressed and 
flatiered at school, or wherever 
she appeared, the aspirings of a 
noble mind were directed only to 
display, till in her fifteenth year 
our heroine was invited to spend a 
vacation at the seat of Myr. Ber- 
lingtov, where the younger sister 
of Lady Susan Berlingtea was also 
a guest. Lady Susau’s family 
were but emerging from infancy, 
but Lady Jemima Melbourne took 
delight to iastil in their tender 
minds the principles that rendered 
her own heart the seat of virtue 
and cheerful equanimity; and 
Madalena imbibed some percep- 
tions of a higher happiness than. 
ambition to excel her school- 
fellows as a musical performer and 
paintress, or to eclipse them in 
finery. Lady Melbourne was going 
to Montpelier for her health, and 
after a few weeks Lady Jemima 
bade adieu to her young friend, to 
meet no more until lamentable 
changes took place in her condi- 
tion. She went home te celebrate 
her fifteenth birth-day, and had 
not been a month returned to the 
seminary at Hampstead, when her 
father’s particular intimate, Mr. 
Jessop, waited on her to commu- 
Cc 
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nicate the sad tidings that both 
her parents were no more. A pu- 
trid sore throat carried them off in 
a few days illness ; and the conta- 
gion was so virulent as to preclude 
sending for Madalena to receive 
their dying benediction. Mada- 
Jena’s passions were not violent ; 
but her mind was susceptible, and 
tenacious of deep impressions. 
Her grief, inobtrusive and com- 
posed, preyed upon her health; 
and after a few months her go- 
verness, Mrs. Gilman, made pri- 
vate parties for her ‘amusement. 
A nephew of her late husband was 
the most conspicuous personage 
at those musicab entertainments, 
or rural excursions; and must 
therefore be introduced to the rea- 
der. Captain Gilman had passed 
his thirtieth year; but if a fault- 
Jess form, with the most beautiful 
features, elegant attainments, and 
the most insinuating manners were 
infallible indexes of merit, we 
might congratulate the heiress on 
her conquest. He had been libe- 
rally educated for the medical pro- 
fession ; and attended on his tra- 
vels a young nobleman of infirm 
constitution, who benefited essen- 
tially from his prescriptions and 
assiduous care; but averse to the 
fatigues that must be endured by 
a general practitioner, Gilman ac- 
cepted a commission from the fa- 
ther of his titled patient, and had 
repeatedly been distinguished in 
military exploits. He now availed 
himself of his early studies to gain 
continual access to Miss Ormond. 
He recommended palateable medi- 
caments, and would entrust no one 
but himself to administer the nice 
proportions, and she ascribed to 
his skill her rapid convalescence, 
We need not detail the arts he 
employed to render himself neces- 
sary to the happiness of an in- 
experienced girl, The term of 
mourning for her parents had not 


half expired, when he convinced 
her his peace, yes—his life, de- 
pended upon their immediate union. 
The regiment was under orders for 
foreign service, and unless he could 
call the angelic Madalena irrevo- 
cably his own, he would volunteer 
on every post of danger, as exist- 
ence should be to him insupport- 
able. Madalena’s destiny was 
fixed, before her guardian, Mr. 
Jessop, overtook her at Edinburgh. 
In reply to Gilman’s evquiries, 
Mr. Jessop read from a duplicate 
of Mr. Ormond’s last will, that in 
case his daughter did not marry 
with full consent, and in the pre- 
sence of the major part of her 
guardians, her income should be 
limited to two thousand pounds, in 
quarterly payments, increased five 
hunded pounds a year for each 
living child, and the remainder 
was to accumulate for those chil- 
dren when of age. 

“ And,” said Gilman, “ if my 
Madalena has no children, will 
she not have a right to dispose of 
her property ?” 

Mr. Jessop proceeded to read. 

“ If Madalena- Ormond dies 
without heirs, all the effects shall 
be vested in a fund for storing 
grain to relieve the poor in times 
of scarcity, deducting only from 
the application of those annual 
rents, one fifth for the benefit of 
the guardian society, and to fur- 
nish suitable books to the poor, 
whose morals are often corrupted 
by reading gross ribaldry, which 
volumes combining appropriate en- 
tertainment and instruction would 
lead them to despise. A sagacious 
writer has said, that if the rule of 
all cheap pamphlets could be com- 
mitted to one man, he should have 
power to sway the public mind, 
and the regulation of instruments 
so potent should not be left to 
chauce, but directed by the piety, 
the wisdom, and influence of the 
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leading members in all commu- 
hities.”” 

Gilman’s politeness hardly re- 
frained from interrupting Mr. Jes- 
sop. He seized the first pause to 
ask if Mr. Ormond’s will restrict- 
ed Mrs. Gilman, should she become 
a widow. This query brought 
tears to the eyes of the bride. 
Gilman kissed her lovely hand, 
and Mr. Jessop again read. 

“‘ If Madalena Ormond becomes 
a widow, her whole fortune reverts 
to her own disposal. One rash 
marriage seldom fails to provide 
abundant caveats against a second 
folly.” 

Gilman blustered—but Mr. Jes- 
sop reminded him the paragraph 
was read in compliance with his 
own interrogations ; and as this 
mild explanation seemed but to 
encourage the stormy passions of 
Gilman, Mr. Jessop found it ne- 
cessary to shew him, that a sober 
citizen, without going farther than 
the exchange to adjust the equi- 
poise of individual dignity, and 
respect to others, could assert his 
manhood; unaided by the phra- 
seology or graces of high fashion. 
Madalena interposed, but saw with 
secret anguish that four little days 
had taken from her the power 
of moving by a look, or a single’ 
sentence, the arbitrary lord of her 
vows. He said there was no tine 
for foolery, he must join at head- 
quarters with the utmost expe- 
dition. This excuse for leaving 
Mr. Jessop abruptly proved true, 
They travelled post, and Gilman 
waited upon the commanding offi- 
cer, just as the drum-major had 
delivered letters, one of which 
contained the route for embarka- 
tion. On the journey Gilman had 
apologized to his fair companion 
for his late irascibility, and ob- 
tained from her a considerable sum 


| Mr. Jessop paid her, as due of her 
_ wsual allowance for pocket money. 
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Her distress at the tidings he com- 
municated at his return to their 
lodgings was mitigated by his pro- 
posal for her accompanying him 
to the port, where they might 
be weeks detained by adverse 
winds ; and perhaps countermand- 
ed. Alighting at an inn, Mrs, 
Gilman recognized Lady Mel- 
bourne’s coach, Lady Jemima 
Melbourne had observed her from 
a window, and hurrying down 
stairs, embraced her in the lobby. 
Her ladyship changed colour when 
Madalena introduced Captain Gil- 
man as her husband ; but led them 
both to the Countess, from whom 
they received an invitation to din- 
ner. They retired to dress, and 
while absent, were the subject of a 
conversation between Lady Mel- 
bourne and Lady Jemima, in which 
they agreed Madalena was much 
too young and volatile to have an 
establishment of her own, during 
the separation from her husband. 
Her unreasonab!e dislike of many 
worthy city friends of her father 
would expose her to the trium- 
phant artifice of uusafe acquain- 
tances, and her beauty and intem- 
perate craving for admiration 
would aggravate her danger. Lady 
Melbourne proposed inviting her to 
Melbourne Priory. Lady Jemima’s 
eves spoke a million of thanks, but 
the re-appearance of Mr. and. Mrs. 
Gilman limited her ladyship to 
mute acknowledgments. With the 
Countess of Melbourne and Lady 
Jemima, Mrs. Gilman learnt to 
correct her giddy vivacity; and 
her anxious concern for Gilman 
helped to dispose her for rational 
reflection. Each day brought’ a 
more clear developement of her 
excellent natural dispositions, and 
superior understanding. When 
Gilman returned from Egypt, de- 
prived of sight by the opthalmia, 
she became eyes to the blind; ‘a 
guide and support to the helpleus ; 
c2 
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managing his business; soothing 
his impatience, and exerting her 
varied attainments to amuse his 
melancholy. He recovered the 
visual faculty—but the birth of a 
son brought Mrs. Gilman to the 
verge of the grave; and the m- 
fant was known to be dead several 
hours before her delivery, Major 
Gilman rejoiced that the regiment 
was ordered to Naples, since the 
climate of Ltaly weuld contribute 
to restore the health ef Madalena, 
and her companion Miss Jervas. 
This young lady was said to be 
fourteen when she came as ap m- 
mate of her cousin, Captain Gil- 
man. Her well-formed tall figure 
might be the growth of more 
years; but her sportive childish- 
ness could belong to half her re- 
puted age. Ju shewy accomeplish- 
ments she was not deficient, and 
Mrs. Gilman hoped she could con- 
tribute to remedy the neglect ma- 
nifest in her moral and mental 
education, a benefit she gratefully 
owed to Lady Melbourne and her 
daughter. They had been only a 
short time at Naples, when Mrs. 
Gilman saw many reasons to ap- 
prehend Gilman was more success- 
ful in misleading, than she could 
be in gently correcting the foibles 
of her unprincipled charge; and 
after the British troops were re- 
moved to Sicily, she suffered con- 
tumely and insult in every shape 
that could assail a wife, who im 
private carefully avoided conten- 
tion, and studied in public to throw 
a veil ofdecorum over the profligacy 
that all her vigilance, atl her kind- 
ness, could not prevent. Though 
she had endeavoured to save Miss 
Jervas from ruin, and her husband 
from baseness, she uniformly dis- 
dained the prying inquisitiveness 
of jealousy, and one upbraiing 
glance or word never escaped her. 
Not to think of ber wrongs was 
impossible; but how to thik of 


them, and how to act, she sub- 
mitted to the unappealable injunce 
tions of duty. She did not deem 
Major Gilman’s criminality an ex- 
oneration from conjagal forbear- 
ance, and assigning ill health « 
the cause of her seclusion, slie 
shunned the impropriety of gomg 
into company with a girl who-had 
lost all right to unblemished asso- 
ciates. Major Gilman often ap- 


plied ‘to her for the savings made | 


im retirement, and never was re- 
fused; but these supplies were 
spent in pursuits she would have 
shuddered to hear meutioned. 
Lady Melbourne had employed 
her interest for the promotion of her 
favourite, which with his valour 
and conduct at the batthe of Maida 
procured him the rank of. Lieut.- 
Colonel. His finished education, 
professional prowess, and ‘elegant 
Hisinuation, made him ostensibly 
an ornament of the highest circles. 
The plaudits of news-writers i 
England echoed the encomiums of 
Sicilian nobles, that prided theme 
selves in being numbered among 
his intimates; the ladies prized 
his slightest compliment as a tro- 
phy of their charms, and the po- 
pulace idolized a hero, whose affa- 
bility descended with graceful ease 
to the very lowest that approached 
him ; and speaking their language 
with fluency, gained from them 
intelligence which gave him great 
importance i military councils. 
More than one artist intreated 
leave te make his face and person 
models for the pencil and chissel, 
in representing the most perfect 
manly beauty—and in most ques+ 
tions, warlike, erudite, or scien- 
tific, the opinion of Colonel Gil- 
man ‘was quoted as ultérior autho- 
rity. But the large and splendid 
space he filled tn the eves of the 
world, was at home changed to a 
gloomy paramo, cold, barren, and 


tempestuous. ( Y'0be continued.) 
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AN INQUIRY 


Into the Reason why Falsehood 
is so generally preferred to 
Truth. 


VIDE, LEGE, CREDE. 


See, Read, Believe, enquiring youth’! 
And trust the artless words of Truth, 
Cause* and Effect at once discern ; 
And from the path of evil turn. 


It has been judiciously observ- 
ed, that a knowledge of the disease 
is half way to the cure: to endea- 
your therefore to trace the origin 
of the almost universal preference 
that falsehood has obtaimed over 
truth, is certainly well deserving 
our attention. 

The witty author of Hudibras 
shrewdly remarks that 

« The world is nat’rally averse, 

“« To all the truth it sees and hears : 

‘« But swallows nonsense, and a lie, 

“ With greediness and gluttony.”’} 
This censure, though severe, is 
but too just: and it is, doubtless, 
on ‘the same principle that Dr. 
Young says, 

“ Though Vice by no superior charms, 

“ Her heroes keeps in pay ; 

* Through pure, disinterested love 

*« Of Ruin, they obey. 

It appears evidently that there is 
a wrong bias on the human mind; 
which seems te have arisen froma 
misuse of the freedom of will; a 
perverse, vain, and foolish oppo- 
sition to the Supreme Goodness ; 
to Infinite Wisdom, well exem- 
plified by the description of loving 
darkness rather than light, as 
usual with these ahose deeds are 
evel. 

To this source then, we may 
with precision attribute the incou- 
sistent and absurd conduct, which 
is the subject of this essay. 

Origen, one of the celebrated 


| fathers of the primitive Greek 


_* “ Causas terum videre.”—Lucr. 
The hidden causes of all thinge w see. 
t Part 5, canto 2, lines 805 to 808, 
t Resignation. 
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church, touching on the subject 
of human nature, quotes the fol- 
lowing passage from Plato: 

“ Goodness and truth are not 
essential (or substantial) in these 
inferior natures. 

“From which imperfection (of 
their natures) arises the Autex-° 
ousion (freedom of will) for this, 
i some sort, is no perfection.” 

And he adds: “ But since we 
are such (depraved) from our first 
coming into the world, and the 
fault must needs be before the 
consequent of it, that sin and 
transgression by which we became 
such, must be iooked for higher, 
or in some former state.’’* 

It is an incontrovertible fact, 
that a disposition to give credit to 
tales of a malignant tendency, 
however improbable, is very com- 
mon; while circumstances of a 
favourable kind, are distrusted ; 
even though their evidence is well 
supported: so true is the saying, 
“On eagle’s wings immortal scandals 

fly, 
“ While virtuous actions are but born, 
and die.” 
Whence can this arise, ‘but from 
an innate inclination to evil? or 
such a consciousness of its pre- 
vailing influence as to produce 
general suspicion ? which is tan- 
tamount to a proof of an universal 
taint. 

From this habitual prejudice 
arises that extreme danger te 
which virtue, trath, and innocence, 
are contimually exposed; and 
through which they so frequently 
become victims to the schemes of 
envy and malice. 

A disregard to truth will, how- 
ever be found to be a sure inlet te 
unhappiness and misery: and an 
indulgence of the propensity te 
falsehood, not unfrequently leads to 
utter destruction : so complicated 
are its attendant evils, 


. Alluding to the fall of man from the 
Paradisical state. 
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Surely even the baseness of 
falsehood ought to excite our in- 
dignation and abhorrence: for, if 
we exert our intellectual powers, 
we so easily see through all the va- 
rious disguises it assumes, that we 
cannot but feel offended and dis- 
gusted by its attempts to impose 
upon us. Whiereas truth, on the 
contrary, is ever lovely, whether 
simple or adorned ; ever equally 
deserving our just admiration, re- 
verence, and esteem. 

Dr. Hawkesworth,* in his al- 
legory on the origin of cunning, 
represents a nymph of the train of 
Diana as having wandered from 
the presence of the goddess ; and 
who, on becoming sensible of dan- 
ger, prayed for protection. The 
moment she had uttered the words 
of supplication, and accompanied 
them by an effort to return, her 
prayer was granted ; she was in- 
stantly surrounded by the bright- 
ness of the deity; and received 
at once into safety and favour. 

It is a most comfortable re- 
flection, as it is elegantly ex- 
pressed by Professor Robison, 
that “ pure religion does not lay 
a single restraint on us that a 
noble nature would not have laid 
on itself—nor enjoins a single 
duty in which an mgenuous and 
warm heart would not be ashamed 
to find itself deficient.’ + 

In fine, there requires only a 
firm resolution to resign our will to 
the Divine being, to place us in the 
way of peace: our eyes, then en- 
lightened, will see the crookedness 
of the paths of error, in which we 
have been bewildered; and we 
shall feel our attachment to the 
line of rectitude become stronger 
and stronger, until the temptation 
to lapse ceases for ever. 

PHEMIUS, 

December 5, 1818. 


* See the Adventurer. 
¢t Robison on the French Revolution, 
Svo. 1798, page 427. 


ANGELIQUE. 


(Concluded from Vel. I. page 204.) 


HERE the monk took up the 
story. 

The health of my wife, said he, 
had been for some time very pre- 
carious, and the waters of Fuges 
were recommended for its re-estab- 
lishment, We had been there but 
a few days before that of the fatal 
masquerade, whither I went rather 
to protect my wife than for any 
gratification of my own. We had 
been from home ever since my 
daughter’s renunciation, and owing 
to the carelessness of a servant had 
never received the intimation sent 
by the abbess of her escape ; we 
were in consequence ignorant of 
its having been effected. The ui- 
happy situation of my sweet child 
instantly drew crowds about her, 
and Ferdinand amongst the fore- 
most, 

My life, my Angelique, my wife, 
cried he, wildly straining her to 
his bosom, what have they done 
to you? Tell me, what mystery 
is this? 

Remove her, cried I in a rage, 
remove her from that sacrilegeous 
rebber, against whose licentious in- 
trusion, not even the sanctuary it- 
self is proof. 

Oh, cried the distracted Ferdi- 
nand, recollecting my voice, do 
not part us; she is my wife, by 
every law, human and divine ; kill 
me, kill me, continued he, but do 
not take her from me. 

Can you, continued the monk, 
can you look on me without hor- 
ror, when I tell you, that, wrought 
to a pitch of temporary insanity, 
my fury went even unto murder, 
that forgetting myself, my family, 
my child, and my God, I drew a 
sword from beneath my habit, and 
madly plunged it into “the amialile 
heart where my daughter’s very 
life was garnered, 
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‘Why should I detain you by re- 

peating the poignancy of my im- 
mediate remorse, the phrenzy of 
my daughter, or the last affec- 
tionate addresses of her dying 
husband. Cowardice you have 
perhaps frequently observed enters 
at the same door with cruelty. 
My first moments of recollection 
were attended with sensations I 
had never known before. As I 
looked upon the crimsoned floor, 
the fear of an ignominious death 
started into my mind like an hi- 
deous apparition, and froze the 
blood boiling about my heart. 
Impelled by that ever active prin- 
ciple, self-preservation, I seized 
the advantage, which the conster- 
nation of the company afforded 
me, and sliding through the croud, 
darted down stairs, when, stripping 
off my habit, 1 hurried into the 
street, and from thence took the 
most private road leading out of 
town. 

When I had walked a few miles, 
the morning coming on, I perceived 
myself on the verge of a wood, 
and piercing into the thickest part 
of it, ventured to take a few mo- 
menis rest. Here, when 1 con- 
sidered the magnitude of my crime, 
a crime so inconsistent with the 
natural feelings of my heart, so 


‘detestable to my priuciples, and 


60 awful in its consequences, I was 
tempted to rid myself of an ex- 
istence which was oppressive al- 
most to madness, and liable every 
day to a shameful termination. 
Bui that Being, whose goodness is 
inexhaustible, saved me from this 
final step to everlasting and inevi- 
table destruction. 

The wood was silent, wild, and 
glooiny, suited to the horror of 
my thoughts. 1 wandered up and 


‘down for sometime in such a state 


* 


of suspense as no language can 


2 define, and looked about for some 
‘solitary cave, where I might lay 


down that life | thonght too tore 
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menting to be supported. Again 
I pondered how I might find the 
means of existence, if my courage 
should be unequal to the decision 
of my own fate by suicide. Mo- 
nastic seclusion presented me with 
a gleam of comfort. Oh that I was 
buried in the sombrous labyrinth 
of the Chartreuse, said |, to my- 
self, amidst its rocky solitudes, its 
eternal shades, its awful silence, 
I would devote to repentance the 
sad remainder of my existence. 

By an accident I may reasonably 
call providential, I was enabled to 
put this scheme in execution, and 
perhaps by that was prevented from 
the commission of that worst of 
crimes, self destruction. 

As I walked along the verge of 
a brook, scarcely conscious of my 
own movement, [ perceived a small 
valise lying amongst the rushes, 
and concluding that robbers, under 
the fear of pursuit, had left it be- 
hind them, [ opened it without ce- 
remony. It contained about 1500 
livres, which I made no scruple of 
appropriating, and taking the most 
beaten path, determined to make 
the best of my way to some town, 
from whence the diligence might 
speedily rid me of the fear of being 
apprehended. To shorten my story, 
1 got safe out of Normandy, wane 
dering on foot to Orleannois, from 
thence keeping the course of the 
Loire, as far as Roaune: there I 
crossed over to Lyons, and went 
down the Rhone to Dauphine, sup- 
porting myself on herbs and water, 
exposing my body to the night air, 
and voluntarily treading the hot 
and flinty paths, without any co- 
vering to my feet, hoping that the 
severity of my mortifications might 
be some atonement for my crime, 

But, said I, yon were not cer- 
tain that your crime had had that 
final consequence which would have 
affected your life. 

’Tis true, returned he, but 
shame, with extended arms, slood 
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ia the way of my return, and the 
situation of my affairs was such as 
rendered my absence of no moment 
to the fortunes of my family. In 
fine, I determined to see them no 
more, and after a weary pilgrimage 
of two months, I got with much dif- 
ficulty into the Chartreuse, where, 
without daring to make any en- 
quiries after my family, I remaimed 
till the Revolution, when I quitted 
it, after having been a resident 
near fifteen years. The altered 
situation of the kingdom, and the 
many changes which must have 
taken place in our province, made 
me now desirous of knowing how 
my wife and children were situ- 
ated, and [ thought this curiosity 
might be indulged without danger, 
since my appearance was so much 
changed, that it was almost im- 
ssible to know me for the man 
who had abandoned them so many 
years before. I came back into 
Normandy: I found that my ne- 
phew had died a few days after 
our unhappy rencontre; that. my 
beauteous Angelique had returned 
voluntarily into the convent after 
the dreadful event, and unable 
to struggle with extreme mental 
wretchedress, united to the sever- 
est bodily agony, she died some 
months after in child-birth, her 
npborn infaut perishing with her. 
The abbess of the convent where 
I learnt these heart-rending parti- 
eulars, presented me with this pa- 
per, which had heen found amongst 
the books of my daughter, I have 
another copy, which is at your 
service, Jt may, as my devoted 
child enee said, Ht may meet the 
eye of some parent less obdurate 
than myself; it may, perhaps, 
sooner or later, induce some father 
to decline the adoption of violent 
measures, when mild ones have 
been tried without effect ; for when 
a parent attempts to curb the na- 
tural right of cheice in his child, 
authority swells into tyranny, and 


the inherent spirit of free-will burst- 
ing its bonds, flies into extremes, 
that but for such oppression it 
would have shuddered to think of, 
Filial affeetion is absorbed by this 
great injustice, and the parent 
loses his child, and the daughter 
her father, by his unbounded. ex- 
ertion of that power, a moderate 
use of which might have insured 
long life and happiness to both, 
To tear my Angelique from con- 
nections the most delicate and na- 
tural, in order to the accomplish- 
ment of an absurd vow, is an ac 
tion I now wonder how I could 
be guilty of, since my reason has 
learut to appreciate with more ae- 
curacy the goodness of the Deity, 
and the rights of human nature. 

Time and accidents have, dur- 
ing my retreat, laid all my family 
in the grave. Anyelique had re-~ 
quested to be buried amongst her 
ancestors in the chureh of Vitre, 
and she was accordingly brought 
hither. In this desolated chateau, 
once the splendid residence of my 
glorious forefathers, I have lived 
fromthe time of my arrival in 
Normandy, unknown and unsus- 
pected: the little slab you saw iw 
the ruin, I intend, when finished, 
to have placed over her grave in 
the church, and believe me that 
to breathe prayer for the repose of 
her soul, to trace the features of 
her beautiful countenance on the 
marble, and to mourn my own guilt 
in the dust, is all for which | new 
exist. 

‘The old man would have gene 
on, but turning towards the bags of 
his narrow window, I perceived it 
was morning, and looking down 
the hill, I saw the servants put- 
ting our horses to the diligence, 
which eircumstance hastened my 
departure. I left him what livres 
I] could spare; and, accepting his 
melancholy narrative, bade this 
nen Carthusian a long fare- 
wel, 
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ON HAPPINESS. 


Happiness “ consists in doing good. It 
makes us pity and relieve the misfor- 
tunes of mankind. It promotes justice 
and regular order in society, and in 
general contributes to whatever tends 
to their real benefit.” 

CnesTERFIELD. 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 

A CELEBRATED poet observes, 
“we should hope for every thing 
that is really good, because there 
is nothing which may not be hoped 
for ;”? and when we consider how 
much it is in the power of the 
affluent to administer to the exi- 
gencies of the indigent, to soothe 
the heart oppressed with the weight 
of its own affliction, and how little 
the balm of comfort is applied when 
most essential to alleviate its sor- 
rows, we may necessarily ask, why 
is it so ? 

Every one who is at all conver- 
sant with the world, or human 
affairs, can form a tolerably accu- 
rate opinion whence this apathy 
arises—lassitude of feeling. ‘‘ He 
who requires no more than what 
he possesses,” remarks a very ac- 
complished writer, ‘ is happy,’— 
I would rather read— compara- 
tively so,” for there are few (if 
any) who do not desire in the 
course of their existence something 
more than they seemingly enjoy. 
Ambition is a too prominent fea- 
ture in the character and dispo- 
Sition of man not to be of itself a 
sufficient proof and stimulus to the 
contrary. How few, indeed, are 
they who would exchange the pa- 
lace for the ease and retirement of 
a cottage! Though it will not be 
denied that the one produces more 
exquisite pleasure than the other, 
yet that which creates power, 
might produce both. If happiness 
or sorrow consisted wholly in an 
outward appearance, no criterion 
would be necessary to judge of the 
Va. Li—Jan. 1819. 






















































On Happiness. 17 


comparative happiness of every 
individual ; but emanating, as it 
must, from the heart, and joy 
and sorrow being alike alternately 
pourtrayed on the countenance, 
who can presume to form an aceu- 
rate opinion of the real state of 
any other mind than his own ? 

“ Surely did those in exalted 


stations,’ observes an elegant 
bard, “ know how happy they 


could make some classes of their 
inferiors, by condescension and 
affability, they would never stand 
so high in measuring out with 
every look the height of their 
own elevation.” 

It is, indeed, impossible not to 
be ashamed of the weakness of 
beings, when we notice the obse- 
quious and servile manner in which 
the great (as they are falsely 
termed) are approached, whilst the 
receiver of adulation and the poor 
pensioner 


‘On the bounties of an hour,” 


would blush to be seen humbly 
prostrated before their Creator !— 
Such is the frailty of their nature 
and submission to vanity, that 
they had rather worship an idol 
on earth than a supreme God in 
leaven !—those who idly squander 
and waste what an all bounteous 
Providence showers so abundantly 
upon them!—whom luxury has 
pampered and effeminaey upnerv- 
ed! who scruple not to violate 
most presumptuously this sacred 
commandment of our Lord, “ Re 
member that thou keep holy the 
sabbath-day,”’ &c. yet the chariot, 
with its pageantry, the neighing 
steeds prancing with their gaudy 
trappings, toss the crest of haugh- 
ty grandeur and insignificance, 
to mock this divine ordinance, 
whilst we see the poor famished 
creature pass by to solicit the cold 
hand of charity, and, what is 
worse, “solicit it in vain,” un- 
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18 The Weeping Willow. 


heeded and unnoticed, to perish 
in the abode of misery and want 
before the boon to relieve the ob- 
ject of commiseration should be 
given. This may apply to some, 
but it would not be just to class 
the unworthy with 
‘¢ Those by hospitality endear’d, 
Serv’d for their goodness—for their 
worth rever’d.’’ 
The following is apropos, and may 
serve to conclude this short essay: 
«If man were born to be happy, 
that happiness is confined to 
one smail portion of the world— 
his own bosom. He must seek 
first for it only in himself, for 
should he place ever so minute a 
part of it in external objects, that 
part will, by degrees, retire from 
him, till his heart remains void, 
and his mind becomes the desert 
of unseitled expectation.” 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
Hatt. 
THE WEEPING WILLOW. 
A SKErCH.—BY MR, RIVEKS., 
Mrs. Middleton was one of 
those females who, having entered 
into the married state, and being 
blessed with a fine family, devoted 
her attention to the moral instruc- 
tion and mental improvement of 
her children. The royal sage mn 
tifully observes, “ A good wife is 
from the Lord.” Mrs. Middleton 
experime! itally demonstrated the 
truth of that axiom, and her hus- 
band was daly sensible of the prize 
he possessed. Averse to the gay 
amusements of the fashionable 
world, she was sedulously active 
in giving to her children the ele- 
mentary principles of science. 
She was well read in ancient 
and modern history, in addition to 
which she had a perfect acquain- 
tance with natural history, and was 
eminently versed in botany. Not 
that she would perplex lier chil- 


dren’s minds with the modern ex- 
planations of botany, she was only 
auxious to teach them the peculiar 
nature of plants, the delightful va- 
riety of flowers, and while teach- 
ing, by them, the finest lessons 
of morality, would direct their 
thoughts to the great God of uni- 
versal nature, Often had she 
pointed out to her daughter Louisa 
the beauty of the rose, the lily, 
the carnation, and other flowers. 
One day she. requested Louisa to 
accompany her in a walk to visit 
the grounds of an esteemed friend. 
They passed through the flower- 
garden, and Louisa was enraptured 
with the sight of a bed of tupils, 
whose variegated colours filled her 
with admiration, Mrs. Middleton 
made suitable reflections, and as 
Louisa was a little inclined to pride 
in dress, she quoted Dr. Watts’s 
charming lines : 
“« The tulip and the butterfly, 
Appear in gayer clothes than I,” 
Advancing on, the attention of 
Louisa was attracted by a tree 
drooping, and as she artlessly ob- 
served, as if it was melancholy: 
This (said Mrs. Middleton) is the 
willow tree, generally called the 
weeping willow. Its branches are 
always bending downwards, and it 
forms a fine cmblem of sorrow. 
I should not wonder Louisa but we 
shall find something beneath it. 
They approached, and under the 
willow was a small tablet with the 
following inscription : 
To the Memory of 
CHarves SUTHERLAND, 

A fine youth, whom Divine Pro- 

vidence in its infinite wisdom 

snatched from his beloved Pa- 

rents; to whom he was the most 

dutiful of children. He died of 

a putrid fever, aged nine years, 

three months. ; 

Remember thy Creator in the 

days of thy youth. 

my dear cou- 
bursting 


Charles Sutherland, 
sin (exclaimed Louisa, 
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into tears) why mamma did you 
not tell me before. Because, my 
dear (answered Mrs. Middleten) [ 
wished to make a deep impression 
upon your mind, and when you 
see the weeping willow, recollect 
the gooduess, the piety, and the 
dutiful behaviour of your cousin 
to his parents, and endeavour to 
imitate Charles Sutherland. 


PILL IL 


ON SENSIBILITY. 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


SENSIBILITY is an innate feel- 
ing of the mind; it exists alike 
in the educated and uneducated— 
among the civilized and uneivi- 
lized : none are without some tinc- 
ture of this sentiment, excepting 
those who are utterly depraved. 

Affectation has no other relation 
to sensibility than that of doing it 
honour, by assuming its character : 
it is like Falsehood putting on the 
garments of truth, 

Sensibility often remains latent, 
until some especial cause brings it 
into action, and it ought to be un- 
der the controul of good sense to 
produce its proper effects. 

Persons of real feeling are ge- 
nerally unassuming, and are very 
cautious of making a parade of that 
virtue which is the hidden motive 
of all their actions, so careful are 
they not to overstep “ the mo- 
desty of Nature ;”’* that even when 
their hearts are overflowing with 
tenderness, they are often suspect- 
ed of apathy. These perform in 
secret, from a principle of good- 
ness, what hypocrites do openly 
from ostentation, or to conceal the 
real character. 

Yet, as there are limits to the 
operation of every virtue, which 
wisdom and prudence forbid us 
to overpass, sensibility therefore 
should never be indulged to ex- 
cess, 

* Shakespeare. 
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‘* Nor peace, noi ease, the heart can 
know, 
“« Which lke the needle true, 
« Turns at the touch of joy, or woe, 


** But turning, trembies too.’’* 


In cases which bear hard on the 
feelings, we should summon forti- 
tude to our aid, and exert the pow- 
ers of our reasoning faculties torule 
our conduct in such extremities, 

There is an high degree of ex- 
cellence attached to sensibility, 
when well regulated: itis-a senti- 
ment almost divine: and to an 
exalted mind, when there is full 
power to act, isa great blessing to 
the possessor: it is an earnest of 
approaching happiness. 

All such persons have far greater 
relishes than the selfish and sordid. 
They are fully convinced how much 
more blessed is the condition of 
the giver than of the receiver, and 
from an inherent consciousness of 
blessing, enhance every act of 
kindness by a tenderness of ex- 
pression peculiar to themselves, 
being equally free from weakness 
or assumption. 

Happy indeed are they, who are 
thus privileged “ beyond the 
common walk of virtuous life.’’+ 
But let not those be discouraged 
who are placed in humbler sta- 
tions; for to tell who are disposed 
to goodness, opportunities will not 
be wanting, nor will their faithful 
attention to the duties of human- 
ity be forgotten, or pass away un- 
rewarded, however trivial in coms 
parison their exertions may seem : 
for a morsel of bread, or a cup of 
cold water, timely and kindly ad- 
ministered, may, in certain cire 
cumstances, have all the efficacy 
of the most valuable donation: 
and the sincere intention, though 
ineffectual to the sufferer, will be 
jiewed by Omniscience with the 
favour accorded to the widow’s 
mite, ANNA COMNENA, 

Camberwell. 

* Mrs. Grenville. 
De 


+ Young. 










































20 The Ruffian Boy. 


THE RUFFIAN BOY, 
From Mrs. Opie’s New Tales. 


ONF evening, as Ethelind and 
her guests were taking their fruit 
and their wine in the garden, in a 
hot evening in June, an English 
gentleman, who was on his travels, 
and who had just left Brussels, 
and had lately been presented to 
Waldemar and his family, joined 
the cheerful group, and was cordi- 
ally welcomed to their repast. 

In the course of conversation 
this gentleman said, “« A very sin- 
gular person was pointed out to 
me the other day in the streets of 
Brussels, a mau not more than 
nine-and-twenty now, who has 
passed fifteen years of his life in 
prison, for having, at the age of 
only fourteen, stabbed a young 
lady to the heart, in a fit of jea- 
lousy ; for which crime he was 
sentenced to twenty years impri- 
sonment ; but five years of his pu- 
nishment have been remitted, and 
he was liberated the very day that 
I saw him.” 

He had scarcely uttered these 
last words, when, with a deep 
groan, Ethelind fell from her seat 
in a swoon resembling death; and 
it was long before her conscious- 
ness returned: when it did, she 
uttered nothing but vehement im- 
portunities that Waldemar might 
be sent for directly. 

Her guests and Mr. Meynell 
(the Englishman) were overwhelm- 
ed with consternation, and eagerly 
demanded an explanation of -the 
cause that produced so singular an 
effect and so earnest a request. 

Ethelind instantly, on recollec- 
tion, recalled the request ; as her 
well-regulated feelings taught her 
always to prefer Waldemar’s peace 
to her own gratification: and as 
soon as she had quite recovered 
the shock she had sustained, and 


had sent her children to bed, she 

repared to relieve her own mind 
and that of her friends, by giving 
the explanation which they de- 
sired; and she did so in the fol- 
lowing narrative. 

« You will no longer wonder 
that the intelligence our friend 
Meynell brought should have de- 
prived me of sense, when I inform 
you that the wretched young man 
whom he saw after his recent de- 
liverance from prison, aimed that 
blow at me, which killed another ; 
and deprived at one sad mement 
my poor friend Mina of existence, 
and her mother, who was near us, 
of reason. 

« And after having undergone 
and escaped such danger at a mo- 
ment of unapprehensive security, 
you will not worder at the sudden 
starts and nervousness which you 
have often observed in me; nor at 
the silence which I have till now, 
except to Waldemar, always kept 
on this most agitating subject.— 
But I will now tell you every thing, 
that I may ask and profit by your 
advice.” 

Here Ethelind paused ; and after 
her auditors had vented their va- 
rious feelings in exclamations of 
wonder and of pity, she continued 
thus :— 

“ Mina and I went to the same 
dancing-school with Geraldi Du- 
val, the unhappy man in question ; 
who, theugh he distinguished me 
by the most marked attention, was 
always to me an object of dislike 
not unmixed with alarm. It was 
perhaps the fierceness of his ex- 
pression that gave me this feeling, 
for his face 1s strikingly hand- 
some; and though only fourteen 
at the time I now mention, his 
person was very tall, full, and 
commanding : he therefore looked 
quite old enough certainly to be 
my partner; but I, being sixteen 
myself, thought a boy of fourtece 
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amere child. Consequently I ne- 
ver danced with Geraldi when I 
could help it, and pride perhaps 
had some share in this resolution. 

« Geraldi was an orphan, whose 
father’s origin ‘was unknown ; but 
his mother was a Neapolitan, and 
the widow of one of those itinerant 
Italians who go about selling casts 
and painted heads. His father, 
however, contrived, no one knows 
how, to scrape a little money to- 
gether ; and when he died he left 
a decent fortune behind him. His 
wife did not long survive him; 
and was spared, poor thing! the 
wretchedness of seeing her son’s 
crime, the cousequence probably 
of her criminal indulgence. This 
little fortune, whatever it was, en- 
abled Geraldi to have the educa- 
tion of a gentleman: aud a sort of 
nominal guardian sent him to the 
dancing-school which I mentioned 
before. But his penetrating eye 
soon discovered that in the son of 
Theresa Geraldi and Guillaume 
Duval, a Frenchman of obscure 
birth, the youth of both sexes in 
the school did not acknowledge 
the son of a gentleman; and bnt 
for lis persevering temper, and the 
unfortunate partiality which he im- 
bibed for me, I believe he would 
have left the school. But for my 
sake he seemed resolved to bear 
with the impertinent familiarity of 
one, and the cold disdain of an- 
other. However, my conscience 
does not reproach me with treating 
him with hauteur, but simply with 
evident dislike; and that not the 
result of pride alone, but of the 
fear his bright and terrible eves 
occasioned me, and the proud as- 
sumption of his manner. 

“ Tam thus diffuse, in ord: 
accountas much as possibie, by 
probable preparatory state of his 


mind and feelings. for the violence 


which I have to narrate. 


“ Our time of leaving dancing- 
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school arrived, ahd Mina and [ 
were allowed to go to balls and 
parties. We were then both of 
us nearly seventeen, and Geraldt 
nearly fifteen. 

“ One evening a ball was to be 
given for the benefit of a public 
charity, and the young people of 
both sexes were to wear fancy 
dresses, [, accompanied by my 
parents, and Mina by her mother, 
her only surviving parent, went to 
this ball, which was splendid im 
every point of view. Mina and [ 
were dressed exactly alike, which 
made our usual resemblance to each 
other more striking; and the first 
person whose earnest gaze attract- 
ed our conscious observation was 
Geraldi Duval, habited in the most 
becoming manner, and proudly pres 
eminent in stature and in beauty. 

“| was so surrounded by friends, 
and so constantly dancing, that 
Geraldi, who did not dance, had 
no opportunity of speaking to me, 
though he was evidently watching 
to do so: but towards the close of 
the evening, when I had finished 
waltzing with a relation of Mina’s, 
aud was sitting with her at an 
open window, Geraldi came up, 
and asked me to dance the next 
English country-dance with him, 
I refused, on the ground of being 
too much tired to dance again,— 
and at that moment I felt so. On 
hearing this, his countenance exe 
pressed mortification, yet not dis- 
pleasure; but seeing he was dis- 
posed to sit by Mina and me, I 
complained that we were too much 
exposed to the air at that window, 
and led the way into another 
apartment. Geraldi then muttered 
something between his teeth, and 


slowly followed, but suddenly turn- 
ed off again 
6‘ Roar wt} me weak 2c r 
wal wriuts ii} aKNess, my 
in < D6 Lint oa 
iear friends ; but indeed I never re- 


eall Geraldi that evening without 
painful. commiseration.—He had 





taken pains to vie in dress and ap- 
pearance with the proudest youth in 
the room, and his glass must have 
assured him that he shone in the 
very perfection of youthiul beauty. 
But the girl in whose eyes he 
chiefly wished to shine, beheld him 
with ill-concealed dislike, refused 
him her hand in the dance coldly, 
if not contemptuously ; and though 
for her sake he declined to dance 
with any one else, she was neither 
grateful for his preference nor at- 
tracted by his appearance. 

* But I-did still worse :—after 
having refused him, I danced with 
another. 1 could not resist my 
favourite waltz; and not seeing 
Geraldi, | joined the waltzers with 
a man of the highest rank present. 
O that appalling moment, when, 
while pausing to take breath, | 
beheld Geraldi gazing on me with: 
the look of a fiend; his eyes fiery 
with rage, his lips livid, and hold- 
ing up his hand at me in a menac- 
ing attitude! But the impression 
this formidable apparition made on 
me was transient: again the gay 
circle revolved; again my partner 
bore me round the graceful ring ; 
and when the waltz was over Ge- 
raldi had disappeared, and I looked 
for him again in vain. 

“ ] have since learnt, that when 
he left the house he went to a 
tavern to fortify his nerves with 
copious draughts of wine. He then 
went home, poor youth! pulled off 
his useless finery, resumed his or- 
dinary apparel, armed himself with 
a sort of dagger, and returned to 
the porch of the house where the 
ball was held, there to await the 
moment of, the company’s depar- 
ture. 

“ At last the ball broke up ; 
and our parents, hearing their 
carriages announced, hurried Mina 
aud me forward. In the hurry, 
Mina’s shawl was wrapped round 
me, and mine round her, We 


The Ruffian Boy. 


passed rather rapidly arm-in-arm 
up a long passage, Mina’s mother 
being close behind her daughter. 
At this moment, while my father 
went forward to call his servants, 
an uplifted steel, which glittered 
in the expiring rays of one soli- 
tary lamp that lighted the door- 
way, flashed across our startled 
vision; and in an instant Mina, 
uttering a piercing shriek, fell 
backwards in her mother’s arms.— 
My father returned just as Mina 
fell; and seeing the dagger in Ge- 
raldi’s hand, wrenched it from him, 
and seized the young assassin ; 
while I, full of horror, hung over 
the body of my friend. 

« Geraldi, whose face till then 
had expressed the malignant joy 
of satisfied revenge, now exhibited 
(1 am told) an expression as ter- 
rible of defeated vengeance: and 
as they bore him to prison, he ap- 
proached me, and said in my ear, 
with a look and in a tone that I 
can never forget, ‘ Je te retrou- 
verai un jour.* I shudder while | 
repeat the ill-omened words, 

“ [na few days the wretched 
boy was tried, and convicted of the 
murder ; but in consideration of his 
excessive youth his life was spared, 
and he was condemned to only 
twenty years close imprisonment, 
with power vested in the judge of 
remitting five years of the punish- 
ment, should his conduct deserve 
it. 

« My father was forced to attend 
the trial, as his evidence was the 
most material against him: and 
though Geraldi had attempted ihe 
life of his daughter, and still 
threatened it, my geuerous father 
could not help feeling excessive 
pity for the youthful assassin ; es- 
pecially as he attributed the mur- 
derous blow to jealous love, absurd 
as it may seem to believe a boy of 
fourteen capable of that passion. 


* I shall find thee again one day. 
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He was therefore rather gratified 
when the sentence was iinprison- 
ment, and not death. But when 
Geraldi was asked by the judge, 
after pronouncing sentence, whe- 
ther he did not repent of the crime 
which he had committed, he re- 
plied with great bitterness, that 
he did indeed repent that he had 
killed Mina Steinheim instead of 
Ethelind Manstein, as his revenge 
and his hatred remained unsatis- 
fied : but he hoped to satiate both 
one day. And when my father 
heard these words, and saw the 
look which accompanied them, he 
felt from that moment a fear for 
my life which scarcely ever knew 
/amoment’s repose. I, meanwhile, 
was in a state of nervous debility, 
the consequence of terror and of 
-sorrow for my childhood’s beloved 
companion, and poor Madame 
Steznhezm in the state in which 
you see her. 

“ Her son, a very worthless man 
and unnatural child, hastened home 
‘fron England on hearing of his 
‘sister’s death and his mother’s si- 
‘tuation, and gladly acceded to my 

father’s offer of taking his uncon- 
scious mother to live with us— 
young Steinheiin insisting on our 
being paid for her board, and so on. 
But he soon after left Brussels, 
sand in a very short time he spent 
tall his mother’s property and his 
jown, and she became dependent 
onus. We, however, considered 
ther not as a burthen: on the con- 
trary, my father felt grateful to the 
Jost Mina, for having, though un- 
consciousiy, saved the life of his 
child ; and he looked on himself as 
‘bound to supply to her poor mo- 
ther those affectionate attentions 
of which I had been the innocent 
means of depriving her. I will 
jalso venture to say, that as soon 
fas I could bear to see her, and 
sfound she derived pleasure from my 
Ppresence and my singing, my kind 
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parents, so far from feeling her a 
painful charge on their generosity, 
experienced a benevolent gratifi- 
cation in witnessing the comfort 
which | administered ;—and I re- 
ceived her from them at their death, 
as a sacred and valued legacy. 

“ But we all felt itto be im- 
possible to remain at Brussels, 
and we even wished to remove to 
a great distance from it: accord- 
inghy we left Brussels and came to 
Ratisbon. Still my affectionate 
parents experienced excessive anx- 
iety for my safety, and constant 
terror lest Geraldi should escape 
from prison; and [ have feared that 
this anxiety shortened their days. 
They derived some satisfaction, 
however, from the precautions 
which they took; for, when they 
could not be with me, they never 
allowed me to walk out unaccom- 
panied by Carlo, (who was exces- 
sively attached to me, and whom 
I had brought up from a puppy,) 
aud my old servant Maurice, who 
was well acquainted with the face 
and person of Geraldi, aud hada 
powerful arm, a determined spirit, 
and a well-tried courage. But 
alas! just as we were al!, from the 
influence of time, forgetting the 
sad catastrophe which had so long 
afflicted us, my best and dearest 
protectors died, and I had not 
quite reached the age of one-and 
twenty, when | became au orphan, 

‘‘ In two years afterwards, how- 
ever, their loss was abundantly 
supplied to me by my union with 
the best of husbauds, who, previ- 
ously to our marriage, went to 
Brussels, and to the prison in 
which Geraldi was confined, it or- 
der to judge for himself what frame 
of mind that wretched youth was 
in: and he told me, that on con- 
versing with him, he expressed 
penitence for his fault ; and on his 
assuring him that [ felt the decpest 
interest in him and pity ior his 
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situation, and wished to know if I 
could send him any books to be- 
guile some of his weary hours,— 
he begged him to thank me for my 
unexpected kindness ; but declared 
his resolution never to accept a 
favour from one whose life he had 
intended to take. 

« This account quieted my fears 
for the future, if it did not wholly 
annihilate them; and when we heard 
that five years of his punishment 
were likely to be remitted, on ac- 
count of his apparent penitence, 
and proper demeanour in the pri- 
sou, 1 did not deplore this proof 
of lenity, though 1 observed that 
Waldemar did. 

« Well, my dear friends, I have 
nothing more to add. You know 
that the event anticipated with 
so much alarm and suspicion has 
taken place, and that my husband 
is absent. Now give me your ad- 
vice: shal I recall him, or not? 
and what is your opinion of the 
degree of peril to which I am ex- 

osed ?” 

it cannot be supposed that Ethe- 
Jind told this tale of murder and of 
danger without interruption and 
much overwhelming emotion ; nor 
that her auditors heard it without 
observations of various kinds. But 
I thought it better to relate it 
without any breaks, in order not 
to interrupt the story. 

When Ethelind had ended, her 
hearers had some difficulty to an- 
gwer the questions which she had 

ut io them, But at length they 
agreed that she should write to 
Waldemar, and inform him of the 
liberation of Geraldi; but assure 
him at the same time, that the 

uests whom he had left with her 
(with the addition of Mr. Meynell) 
would remain te guard her till his 
return. 

Iu reply to her question con- 
cerning th 1e degree of her danger— 
they assured her that they thought 
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Geraldi would not find it easy to 
discover her under the name of 
Waldemar, or at her present abode ; 
and that it was to be hoped fifteen 
years of imprisonment, and the dis- 
cipline of a prison, might have 
wholly eradicated the bad passions 
of a spoiled and petted boy, whose 
overweening conceit had been 
wounded by her disdain. 


errr eo 


ON FEMALE EMPLOYMENT. 


To the Editor of the New Britieh Lady’s Magazine. 


WHEN I see an assemblage of 
ladies attired in a costume, orna- 
mented by needle-work, I could 
hail the Goddess of a Fashion as 
the sister angel of Benevolence ; 
and I hope the leaders of bon ton 
will persevere in affording this en- 
couragement to female “industry, 
this safeguard to female virlue.— 
I am convinced the fair and affluent 
need only to be reminded how 
the most decorative trimming they 
ean employ in giving effect to their 
vative charms, is that which proves 
the goodness of their hearts. When 
they consider how many aged pa- 
rents, how many sick sisters and 
brothers, how many helpless chil- 
dren, owe their comforts and sub- 
sistence to the needle of indefati- 
gable daughters and wives, and 
how often want of bread has given 
effect to the wiles of a betrayer, no 
caprice shall prevail against the 
influence of humanity, and render 
obsolete the admirable mode which 
promotes a demand for cotton and 
silk embroidery. Ladies who ne- 
ver have felt, aud hardly have 
beheld, the miseries oceasioned by 
neglecting to encourage the indus: 
try of their humble sisters, may 
inadvertently doom them to ex: 
treme distress, by a sudden change 

of fashion ; but few, very fr, 
would indulge versatile taste, 
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aware of the bitter consequences 
that must ensue to many merito- 
rious families. 

I know there are satirists who 
have said our sex immolate all their 
better feelings at the shrine of per- 
sonal vanity ; and there are men 
who claim the towering pretensions 
of generosity, for a passion which 
bestows temporary ease and afilu- 
ence upon a young daughter of 
unprosperous business, unpitied by 
her own sex. Much sarcasm has 
been incurred by ladies, and much 
domestic sorrow has arisen from 
preferring male teachers to gover- 
nesses. Almost every branch of 
education snitable for the sex, may 
be taught by well-instructed fe- 
males, or if there be a superiority 
on the part of masculine professors, 
their attainments may be justly 
attributed to greater incitement ; 
and the same stimulus of public 
favour would qualify women to oc- 
cupy the department. In the last 
century all ladies gowns, petti- 
coats, and stays were made by 
men. Mantua-makers had many 
a weary struggle with prejudice, 
"ere the dictatresses of haut ton 
would believe a garment could fit, 
unless shaped and put together by 
brawny arms. Bearded stayma- 
kers kept possession of the mono- 
poly still longer; and since we 
have lady shoemakers, why should 
not their delicate feet be encased 
by delicate hands ? 

In my next letter I shall beg 


» leave to suggest some occupatior 


_ interest. and. exertion. 


for that portion of our species, 
whom rank and opulence exempt 
from all wants but the very essen- 
tial ingredients of happiness, di- 
versified and pleasant objects of 
Mere ex- 


) trinsic comforts cannot confer fehi- 


* 
? 
4 


i 


i 


) city upon rational beings. The 


state of our feelings, the current of 


our thoughts, constitute our real 
enjoyments, B, G. 


y Fa 
qh sie, aR 


1819. 


Anecdote of her late Majesty. 


ANECDOTE OF 
HER LATE MAJESTY. 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine, 


Every anecdote relating to 
our late venerable queen will be 
deeply interesting to the British 
public. To the best of my recol- 
lection, it was in the year 1774, 
that a woman of prepossessing ap~ 
pearance and manners imposed on 
some of the most respectable pro- 
prietors in the West India islands, 
assuming the name and style of a 
sister to the Queen of Britain.— 
She displayed a picture of her 
Majesty set with brilliants, and 
several other valuable trinkets.— 
She also shewed, as in confidence, 
au correspondence between her Ma- 
jesty and herself, to confirm the 
truth of her assertion, that she had 
been compelled to the desperate 
step of throwing herself on the 
protection of the Court of London, 
to avoid a hateful marriage, and 
finding the Queen of England 
joined with her brother to make 
her the sacrifice of a political 
union of interests with a neigh- 
bouring potentate, ‘she escaped 
to another hemisphere. This 
swindler so plausibly related her 
story, that many gentlemen made 
her large presents; bat she took 
care to depart before a packet could 
arrive with replies to any enquiries 
concerning her assumptions. Wher 
the Queen was informed of the 
imposture, she expressed a warm 
sense of the loyalty and munifi- 
cence of the West Indians, and 
added an earnest wish, that the 
woman who had so deceived them 
could be discovered, and placed 
im circumstances to make a better 
application of her talents. Her 
Majesty on this occasion uttered 
a sentiment truly royal :—‘* The 
misuse of fine abilities has occa- 
sioned almost all the fatal events 
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that have afflicted the human race, 
as nations or individuals; and to 
give them a right direction, by 
removing the temptations of po- 
verty, is the most valuable privi- 
lege of wealth and power. If that 
unhappy young woman is not re- 
claimed and instrneted, she may 
be the instrument of inealculable 
mischiefs, and come to a shameful 
end,”’ 

The most diligent search could 
not discover the pretended prin- 
cess of Mecklenburg Streliiz ; but 
it has been surmised, that Mrs. 
Rudd, who afterwards brought Da- 
niel Perreau to an untimely end, 
was the adventuress on this, as on 
many other occasions. 


Cerner 


THE 
Biographical Recorder. 
No. I. 

BY J. ANDERSON. 


Biography, when preperly executed, 
will do more than history can do, or 
romance ever has done. 

Curistte. 


Brograpuy is very agreeable 
and usefal, when it has no other 
view than merely to relate the cir- 
cumstances of the lives of eminent 
men, and to give an account of 
their writings—but it is capable 
of a still more nobler application, 
it may be regarded as presenting a 
variety of events, that, like expe- 
riments in natural philosophy, 
may become the materials from 
whence general truths and princi- 
ples are to be drawn. When bio- 
graphical knowledge is employed 
in enlarging our acquaintance with 
human natare—in exciting an ho- 
nonrable emulation, in correeting 
our prejudices, in refining our senti- 
meuts, and in regulating our con- 
duct; it then attains. the true ex- 
cellence. Besides its being a pleas- 


ing amusement, and a just tribute 
of respect to illustrious charaeters, 
it rises to the dignity of a scienee, 
and of such scienee as must ever 
he esteemed of peculiar import 
ance, because it has man for its 
object. 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
Pore. 

That Biography is of the great- 
est importance cannot be denied, 
as also that it ought to be more 
generally cultivated: and I think 
it ought te make part of a school 
education ; for, accordmg to the 
old proverb, example goes farther 
than precept. 

Several of our most eminent 
literary characters have employed 
themselves upon Biography : the 
name of Johnson sheds a brilliant 
lustre over every art or science to 
which .it is prefixed. His Lives 
of the British Poets afford excel- 
lent specimens of his talents ; and 
the numbers of others who have 
distinguished themselves by Bio- 
graphical writing are very great. 
England and France are the most 
distinguished for writers of lives: 
here the art has flourished parti- 
cularly ; the best histerians of 
beth countries emulating each 
other, have elicited several of the 
finest velumes ever wrote, distin- 
guished by elegance, eloquence, 
and the variety of styles whick 
have at different times issued from 
the press. . 

Fhere is some comparison be- 
tween Biography and History: what 
History is of a kingdom, Biography 
is of a particular or single person ; 
the latter is of greater importance 
than the former, because it comes 
nearer to the eommon conditions 
of life: a man will derive more 
solid benefit by the contemplation 
of the life of a goed man than 
most kings, of a sober active 
citizen than most heroes, 

History, in modern times, has be- 
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come more interesting by deviating 


- from its strict purpose, and intro- 


ducing various subjects; among 
which Biography holds the most 
distinguished rank : this affords 
an ample proof of the great value 
of this study. When the real 
views of the statesman or the 
conqueror are exposed to the pub- 
lic gaze, a virtuous mind loses 
much of the satisfaction it before 
felt in contemplating their wisdom, 
prudence, foresight, and sagacity. 
I think I have now said enongh, 
and adduced suflicient proof of the 
advantages of this science, to jus- 
tify the papers which will follow 
this in monthly succession, under 
the title of the Biographical Re- 
corder. I possess a great quantity 
of materials for such an under- 
taking, and hope to give some 
instraction and amusement to the 
readers of the New British Lady’s 
Magazine. 


J. A. 


Joun Morrirt, Ese. 


Was the son of the Rev. Mr. 
Morfitt, rector of Horsforth and 
Scarborough, county of York, and 
perpetual curate of Hatton, county 
of Warwick. Mr. M had 
been a member of University col- 
lege, Oxford, and was «a barrister 
at law. His chief publications 
are, 1. Philotoxe Arden, a latin 
poem, 1788, with a translation iu 
blank verse, and another in rhyme, 
by Mr. Weston, under the title of 
the Woodman of Arden, with 
an Essay on the superiority of 
Dryden to Pupe, which occasioned 
a long controversy in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 2. An Abstract 
of all the Acts of Parliament that 
relate to the town of Birmingham 
and hamlet of Deritend. 3. Poems 
ptinted with some of Weston’s, in 
Mrs. Pickering’s collection. 4. 
The British Tocsin, or the War 
with France justified, and the 
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Charge sounded ; concluding with 
an Address to the Regulars, Mi- 
litia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, 
of Great Britain. 5. Letters to 
Mr. Pratt, printed in Vol. I. of 
Harvest Home, and Poems in Vol. 
III. of the same work, [805. In 
the same year, he issued proposals 
for an History of the Trade and 
Manufactures of Birmingham, inter- 
spersed with biographical Sketches 
of the principal Manufacturers 
and inhabitants, together with 
moral and philosophical observa- 
tions, iustructive and entertaining 
anecdotes, appropriate poetry, and 
other original miscellaneous mat- 
ter. Mr. Morfiit died May 8, 
1809, and was buried the follow- 
jug Sunday morning in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, Birmingham, of 
which tewn he had long been a 
resident. 

In his principles he was strictly 
just and honourable ; he was bene- 
volent and humane, and possessed 
considerable classie learning, thé 
result of severe application: he 
was an elegant and judicious 
prose writer, and a tolerable poet, 
both in English and Latin; he 
had a fine taste for the higher 
walks of poesy, which he cultivated 
with great success, His death was 
much regretted by the poor, as he 
was the general friend of the un- 
fortunate ; in bis writings, which 
partake much of spirit and origina- 
lity, may be traced the effusions of 
a vigorous understanding and an 
excellent mind, but 


Seek not his merits farther to disclose, 
Nor draw his fraittties from their drear 
abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hopé 
repose, 
The bosom of his father and his Gad. 




















































ORIGINAL 


POETRY. 


(ne IMAI 


THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


The rose and the lily are fragrant and 
sweet, 

One flaunts onthe bush, t’other blooms 
at your feet; 

Tho’ the rose is so valued, and bends 
with such grace, 

I preter the pale hue of the lily’s sweet 


face. 

For the rose seems to say, as she nods to 
the gale, 

I'm the pride of the garden, and boast of 
the vale, 

Of the lily more chaste, we can scarce 
get a view, 

Conceal’d by her leaves, that are dripping 
with dew. 


The gay flaunting rose, I to Helen com- 
pare, 

So proud of her beauty, her wit, and her 
air; 

While, like the wan lily, my Clara con- 
ceals 

The beauties that Helen so freely re- 
veals. 


To feeling and sense ever dear is the 
grace 

That with modesty veils both the form 
and the face, 

Like the rose, the fair Helen each yazer 


admires, 
But not with the interest that Clara in- 
spires, A. K, 
FAREWELL. 


In sorrow’s list, where names are found 
For all our various woes ; 
None like “ Farewell,” that mournful 
sound 
Such gen’ral grief bestows. 


When half pronounc’d, the parting word 
Of pleasure rings the knell ; 
No sound trom Friendship’s voice is 
heard, 
But sighs, and sad Farewell ! 


What silent anguish wrings the heart 
Where peace so lately smiled ; 
When doom’d from that lov’d friend to 
past, 
Who once its cares beguiled, 


The tearful eyes too plainly prove 
What pangs the bosom swell, 

When all the sweets of mutual love 
Are banish’d by—Farewell ! 


But when the aching sight no more 
The ling’ring form can trace ; 

Affection’s parting struggle o’er, 
Hope re-assumes her place. 


Enliven’d by her cheering ray, 
Ou future bliss we dwell ; 
On bliss which can alone repay 
The sorrows of Farewell! 


HaRRteEr. 


PP OP FE 


An ELEGY, 


Supposed to be written during the 
toll of the death-bell. 


oe 


QO, hark! the distant murmur of dread 
sound 
Proclaims the flight of some onee more 
tal soul, 
And casts a solemn gloom on all around, 
Where once was joy unmixed with 
sorrow’s scowl. 


Perhaps the loss of some great Prince we 
mourn ; 
Some lofty poet, or some hero brave ; 
Some mighty statesman from his country 
torn 
By cruel death, to deck the silent 
grave. 


Or if to more domestic scenes we turn, 
The little infant from its mother’s 
breast— 
A friend or parent, now for ever borne 
From fading earth to heav’n’s eternal 
rest. 


Alas! when Fate declares his dire com- 
mand, 
Both young and old are doom’d to 
sink beneath 
(How high soe’er in worldly pow’r they 
stand, ) 
The sturdy grasp of unrelenting death, 


F, 0. 
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How sweet wander through the Dells Where sounds the dis-—tant 


bells And lis_.ten while dear WILLIAM tells 
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His tender love for me I own 
And fond affections often shown 
It seems my pleasure all is flown 
If WILL AM is away: 
But when again he shall confess 
On me depends his happiness 
And for my hand does warmly press 
I think I must obey 
Since Honor Worth and Love I find | 
In WILLIAM true in WILLIAM kind. 
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SONNET TO CAMOENS. 


eee 


*Twas thou, my Camoens,* struck the 
raptur’d lyre, 
And from its strings drew forth seraphic 


fire ; 
Inspired bard, who oft’ by Tagus’ stream, 


Struck the bold nore to Lusitanian 
theme ; 

Who sang braye Gama’s more. than mor- 

tal zeal, 


By Heav’n ordain’d to guard his coun- 
try’s weal ! 

And met thy glowing epic strains neglect? 

'O thoughtless souls, not Camoens pro- 
tect! 


‘Exalted genius! lend a list’ning ear, 
Neglected worth !—to you he’s doubly 


dear, 


)The prince of song resign’d his parting 


breath, 


‘And sunk obscurely to the shades of 


death, ; 
That mansion where the sons of penury 
lay, 
Sustain d the poet’s cold but hallow’d 
. clay. 
Harr. 


| © Camoens, the glory of Portugal, lay 
‘buried under a staircase in a nunnery, 
Where no man could be admitted to visit 
the repository uf his ashes. 


PHELPS 


SONNET TO MICKLE. 


0, Mickle !* o’er thy urn the muse shall 
weep, 

And in Castalian dews her pinions steep ; 

For thee, sweet bard of plaintive song, 

‘The minstrel shall thy praise prolong ; 

Through thee, great Camoens’ name shall 

j e 

moose proudly to posterity ; 

; ‘hile Pollio’s verse thy deathless name 

shall rear, 

While sympathy can shed a tender tear ; 

And o’er thy verse immortal bays 

Shall bloom— shall tell the world thy lays 

Were such as an Arcadian swain 

Might sing in Tempe’s vernal plain, 

And long as Nature shall admired be, 

Mickle, thy verse shall live eternally. 


a Hartt. 


, ° William Julius Mickle, a man of 
Fn and of great poetical powers. He 


Mranslated the Lusiad of Camoens in a 


gree paraphrastic manner, with the spirit 
»! @0 original poet. 
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Original Poetry. 
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LINES 

Written after visiting the church- 

yard at Bedlington, 

The melancholy occurrence which is al- 
luded to in the l.tter part of the fol- 
lowing Poem, actually occurred on 
the coast of Northumberland ; and the 
burial-ground which the author has 
attempted to describe, is situated at 
Bedlington, in the county of Durham, 
and presents to the eye a most inte- 
resting picture of neatness and regue 
Jarity. 

There is a spot on proud Northumbria’s 

shore, 
Where many a weary pilgrim’s now at 
rest , 
Whom hope’s delusions shall beguile no 
more, 
Or grief’s envenomed shaft again mo- 
lest. 
Round each sad monument of death en- 
twines 
Some flow’r that dies—but to revive 
again ; 

Nor shall the form sepulchral gloom 

enshrines, 
Tlius low, for ever, in the dust remain. 


No! though the busy seasons circle 
round, 
, And many a summer sun has brightly 
shone ; 
Though on the ear repeated dirges sound, 
And others follow to the world un- 
known, 
There is a time when life shall quicken 
all, 
And every form its kindred spirit meet ; 
When each memento of the past shall 


fall, 

And death no more his stroke of fate 
repeat, 
* = * « 


-Here rests the wanderer who could claim 


no home, 
To offer shelter from the piercing 
blast ; 
Who destined still a wretch forlorn to 
roam, 
While tortur’d mem’ry dwelt upon the 
past, 
And pictar’d scenes to her distemper’d 
mind, 
Which once had bless’d—but ne’er 
could bless again, 
When friendship’s voice with fortune’s 
gifts combin’d, 
To svothe each care, and mitigate 
cach pain, 
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No stone funereal marks the sacred spot, 
Where hapless Mary’s clay-cold ashes 
rest ; 
But clust’ring hearts-ease—though she 
felt it not— 
Bounds the green sod that rises o’er 
her breast. 
Thy name, sweet flow’r, might gild her 
midnight dream, 
E’en though she slumbered not on 
downy bed , 
The vision o’er—ah, then the radiant 


beam 

No more its soul-reviving influence 
shed. 
* * * * * 


Yon simple shrine, where blooms the 
fragrant rose, 

Alas! commemorates no fictious tale ; 

Ah, no—its record speaks a parent’s 


wees, 
And pictures life as all that’s false and 
frail. 
The sun-beam glittered on the briny 
wave, 
When Sandy’s little bark forsook the 
shore : 
One shout—one parting smile he gaily 
gave, 
Then sped his course, and briskly plied 
his oar. 
But evening came, and loud the tempest 
blew, 


The billows rose, and darkness veiled 
the night ; 
High o’er the rocks the foaming surges 


flew, 

Nor moon nor star diffused one ray of 
light. 

In Sandy’s cottage, many an anxious 
ray'r 

Was breath’d aloud amidst the ocean’s 
roar; 

And brightly burnt the blazing faggot 
there, 


To cheer the wand’rer when he reached 
the shore. 


The gale increas’d, and wilder grew their 
fears, ; 
A wife and daughters heav’d tlie fruit- 
less sigh ; 
In consternation—agon y—and tears, 
Along the beach with hurried steps 
they fly. 
Each trembling girl a glimm’ring lantern 
bore, 
And rush’d, impetuous, through the 
rising spray ; 
They placed them high as beacons on 
the shore, 
To light his lonely skiff upon its way. 





Unseen by them, and shiv’ring with the 


blast, 
Their sire had landed—and had sought 
his cot ; 
One hasty glance around poor Agnes 
cast, 


“ My girls,’ she shrieked, “ ah! 


wherefore come they not ? 
Oh, night of horror! whe can paint the 


sight, 
Or trace the anguish of a parent’s 
mind ? 
The storm subsides—but with returning 
light, 
Two lifeless corses on the beach they 
find. 
Poor hapless victims, *twas an awful 
stroke 
Thy wretched father could not long 
sustain ; 


Ere many days had o’er thy grave awoke, 
He svught oblivion in the pathless 
main. 


In one cold grave these hapless girls 
are laid, 

The pale white rose adorns the hal- 
low’d spot, 

And many a heart has oft its tribute paid, 

Nor e’er, through circling years, the 
tale forgot. 

Exiz, Bowser BLease. 


SOC PPOD 


EXTEMPORE, 


On hearing the knell tolled for the 
lamented 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


ee 


The solemn knell floats on the gale, 
And tells of death an awful tale ; 

Of England’s Princess, in her bloom, 
Hurried to an untimely tomb : 

Pluck’d like the rose-bud wet with dew, 
Blushing in Aurora’s view. 

Pre-eminent and high she stood, 

Good as great, and great as good ; 
Youth and beauty, spirit, grace, 
Mingled in her form and face ; 
Compassion’s tears, and pity’s sighs, 
Would swell her heart, and fill her eyes, 
With nature’s sweetest sympathies, 
Love lit his torch, and Hymen came, 
Whose presence fix’d the sacred flame 
Female softness, manly sense, 
Friendship, esteem, and confidence, 

In equal portions, blended were, 

To bless the fond and faithful pair. 
Resplendent shone the blooming bride, 
A nation’s hope, a nation’s pride ; 
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Who see, through her, the regal line 
Float honoured dewn the tide of time ; 
And ages yet unborn prociann ; 

A Cobourg’s worth, bis Charlotte’s fame, 
Hope dress’d the vision gay and tair, 
But soon # vanish’d into air ; 

Unseen, secure, with fatal art, 

The grissly tyrant drew his dart ; 

And al! beneath high Claremont’s fane, 
Was suffering, sorrow, griet, and pain. 
The babe just born depriv’d of breath, 


Source of his much-loved mother’s death, 


Unconscious lay, nor skill or care 
Cou’'d wake to life ‘he promised heir; 
Now all was fear and dreac again, 
Hope was vanished, art was vain ; 
On the bed of death reclined, 
England’s daughter lay resign’d, 
While sweet religion s.oth’d her mind. 
Her heart-rived consort o'er her hung, 
Fear chill’d his frame, and chain’d his 
; tongue. 
To chase that awful gloom away, 
Celestial sweetness beam’d a ray 
That seem’d to say, with ebbing breath, 
)My love is true, I am thine in death, 
“O’ft will my fancy, image clear, 
"The widower weeping o’er the bier 
Of her be lov’d, he left te mourn, 
‘His pure, his peerless Princess gone. 
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What can from his anguish’d heart, 
Pluck out sorrow’s bleeding dart ; 
What can from his mind eraze, 

The last faint smile that met his gage ? 
The chilly grasp, the languid sigh, 
The quivering ip, the closing eye, 
All must recal the fatal hour, 

That wither’d Albion’s ioftiest flow’r, 
And Jeit an empire to deplore 

A loss that time can ne’er restore. 


Seuthwark. A. K, 
a 
To the Editor of the New British Lady's Magazine. 
Str, 

I senp you a Rebus, of which, probably, 
some of your ingenious correspondents 
may be inclined to give a poetical 
solution. 

A Roman Emperor’s name explore ; 

Take from it half; you’ll need no more; 

Think of a juice from apples press’d ; 

Take the first half, and leave the rest ; 

W hat these two form, when they’re com- 

bin’d, 

I’m very sure, you’!] never find. 


London, Nov. 10,1818. Sirgenivs. 
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» FLORENCE MACARTHY, 
: AN TRISH TALE, 
By Lady Morgan, 4 Vols, 


‘ an 
» THE present work, which com- 
Dines the faults and the beauties of 
Lady Morgan’s former productions, 

ppears to have been undertaken 

r the purpose of being revenged 
@n the reviewers who treated her 
* France’’ with so much severity. 
It is principally addressed to the 
assertion of political opinion, and 
agp of the characters appear to 

e drawn from real life. She 
Paints a dismal picture of the state 
of the Irish people. “ft is im- 
ossible,”? says our fair author, 
to speak of Ireland, still less to 
ke it as the scene of a narrative, 
Without frequent allusion to its 







starving, squalid, and diseased 
population.” he story is of a 
very romantic cast, considerably 
involved, and with some improba~ 
bility. 

In a vessel which arrives at 
Dublin are two persons previously 
unknown to each other: the one is 
Ii Librador, a Guerilla warrior of 
yreat renown, from among the 
patriots of South America, and 
the other a young English gen- 
tleman calling himself De Vere, 
of a singularly eccentric tempera- 
ment. ‘They become attached to 
each other, and tberator is 
the hero of the piece. They see 
a great deal of wretchedness among 
the lower orders in the suburbs of 
Dublin, on their way to the Inn, 
and their entrance into the city 1s 
thus described : 


vey 
Alte 
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‘¢ The gentlemen, in their way to their 
hotel, in Sackville Street, now passed 
through that line of the Irish metropolis, 
which brings within the compass of a 
coup 4’eil some of the noblest public 
edifices and spacious stre~ts to be found 
in the most leading cities of Europe. 
All, however, was still, silent, and veid. 
The guide, walking paraliel to the tra- 
vellers, wit. his eye furtively glancing 
on them, evidently watched the effect 
which the beauty of his native city (a 
beauty of which he was singularly proud) 
meade upon tieir minds; and when they 
had reeched that imposing area, which 
includes so much of the architectural 
elegance and social bustle of Dublin, 
the area flinked by its silent senate- 
house, and commanded by its venerable 
university, lie paused, as if irom weari- 
ness, lenned bis burthen against the 
college ballustrade, and drew upon the 
attention ot the strangers (who also 
voluntarily halted to look around them), 
by observing, as he poiuted to the right, 
‘ That’s the ould parliament-house, Sir. 


Why, then, there was grate work going‘ 


on there oncet, quiet and aisy as it stands 
now, the cratur! grate work shure enough! 
and there's the very lamp-post I climbed 
up the night ot the Uxron. Och! then 
yeu'd think the murther of the world was 
in it; and so it was, shure enough — 
that’s of Ireland, your honour; God 
help her. And there we were, fron, 
light to light, and long after, watching, 
aye, and praying too, and grate pelting, 
shurely, when they came out, the thieves 
that, sould us fairly. And troth, if 
we'd have known as much as we know 
now, it is'nt that a-way they’d have got 
off. And never throve from that hour, 
nor cared to cry “ the Freeman's”, and 
the parliament debates not in it, nor 
counsellor Grattan. Och, the trade was 
ruined entirely: and from that day to 
this, never hewked the bit of paper, nour 
could raise a tinpenny, only just on ar- 
rands, long life to your honours; and 
that’s what the Union has brought us to ; 
and sorrow paper they need print at all, 
at all, now, only in respect of the paving 
board, and counsellor Gallagher’s iligant 
speeches.’” 

«¢ And what use is made of that mag- 
nificent building ?’? asked Mr. De Vere, 
who stood gazing upon it with evident 
admiration. 

««*« What use is it they make of it? 
your honour; Why then, sorrow a use 


4 


in life, only a bank, Sir; the bank of 


reland ; what less use could they make 
of it? And for all that,’ added the 
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guide, significantly; ‘ it cost a power to 
make it what it is.’ 

« «Ttis a beautiful thing of its kind,’ 
said De Vere, still gazing upon it, and 
rather apostrophising the building than 
addressing his companion, who steod 
silent and self-wrapped — ‘ Beautiful, 
even n w, entire and perfect in all its 
parts, what will it be centuries hence, 
touched by the consecrating hand of 
time, when its columns shall lie prostrate, 
its pediments and architraves broken and 
mos>grown, when all around it is si- 
lence and desolation? Then haply some 
strife of elements may conduct the enter- 
prising spirit of remote philosophy to 
these coasts ; may cast some future Vol- 
ney of the Ohiho or Susquehanah upon 
the shores of this little Palmyra, and he 
may surmise and wonder, may dream 
his theories, and calculate his probabili- 
ties; and, bending over these ruins, see 
the future in the past, and apostrophize 
the inevitable fate of existing empires.’ 

“‘¢ Or some American treeman,’ ob- 
served the Commodore, “‘ the descendant 
of some Irish exile, may voluntarily seek 
the bright green shores of his fathers, 
and, in this mouldering structure, behold 
the monument of their former degrada 
tion.’ 

‘¢« Why, then, long life to your ho 
nours,’ added the guide, who, with the 
subtlety meidental to his class and coun- 
try, drew ingenious, and sometimes exact 
conclusions from very scanty premises, 
and who believed that the strangers were 
predicting the ruin of Ireland trom the 
event of the Union (an event execrated 
by all the lower orders of the country). 
‘ Why then, long life to your honours, 
its true for you, and was said long ago, 
that after the Union, the grass would 
grow high in Dublin streets; and would 
this day, plaze God, only in respect of 
the paving board, that be’s ripping up 
the streets, and laying down the streets, 
from June to January, just for the job, 
by Jagurs. 

“¢ Well, there is ould Trinity,’ he 
continued, turning towards the college, 
as he again raised his load upon his 
shoulders: ‘ the boys that used to bate 
the world before them oncet with their 
fun and their larning, are now down, 
like the rest,—and dees not know one 
ot them myself now, barring Collagiaa 
Barrett. 


« « By the bye,’ said Mr. De Vere, ” 


‘ js not this Jrish College Smait’s Temple 
of Dulness, in the eyes of whose Jearned 
doctors, Swift and Goldsmith could finé 
no favour? I have jittle respect myse# 
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for incorporated learning, or for litera- 
ture and taste acquired by act of par- 
. ’ 

paps er illumination,’ replied 
the Commodore, ‘like other things, 
would, perhaps, best find its maximum 
when independent of legislative inter- 
ference. There is an edueation belong- 
ing to the spirit of the age, and carried 
on by its influence, far beyond the rules 
of these worn-out monastic institutions.’ 

“é¢Qch! its an ould place, shure 
enough,’ said the guide, ‘and least said 
about it 1s soonest mended. Now, plaze 
your honors, I’m finely rested, many 
thanks to yez, and so is mounseer too, 
and will attind you, and lave ould Nosey 
there ta put an; for they’ve began to 
deck the lad, early as it 1s,’ 

«¢ As he spoke, he directed the obser- 
vation of the gentlemen to the equestrian 
statue of King William the Third, which 
twe men were now bus'ly engaged im 
decorating with orange and blue rib- 
bons. 

«<*¢What does it mane,’ demanded 
Mr. ——. 

«What does it mane? why it manes 
to vex the papists sore, your honor, shure 
that’s the ascendeney, Sir; only for it, 
and the likes of it, wouldn’t we be this 
day hand and glove, orange and green; 
sorrow one colour you'd know from the 
other. Och! but that would not do— 
where would the ascendency be ?—only 
all brishmen then? ”’ 

Finding that their future des- 
tination lies as far as Buttevant in 
the same direction, they agree to 
travel together ; and refuse to re- 
ceive a female companion into 
their chaise, who offers to take a 
third of it on overhearing their 
conversation, This Lady’s name 
is Magillicuddy ; she has a red 


hose and green spectacles, and ap- 


| pears to be a sort of religious-tract 


distributor. On their route they 


- frequently encounter this disagree- 


able person; and the journey is 
less remarkable for incident than 
for descriptions of the difficulties 
of the road, the behaviour of the 
lunkeepers and their domestics, 
aad the appearance and antiquities 
of the country, Arrived in the 
Bouth of Ireland, Ii Librador 
wishes to become the purchaser of 
a castle and estate, called Court 
Vel. 1I.—¥an. 1839. 
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Fitzadelm, which is for sale, and 
for this object visits the agent, 
Darby Crawley, au attorney, who 
with his whole family of brothers 
and sons, have obtained wealth and 
promotion by their servility to the 
government, and oppressicn of the 
people. While this affair is pend- 
ing, the Dowager Marchioness of 
Dunore, the lady of the manor, 
paysa visit, witha fashionable party, 
to Dunore Castle and her Irish 
estates, in order to canvass the 
borough of Glannacrime for her 
second son, Lord Adelm Fiizadelm, 
his senior brother, the Marquis, 
being a lunatic war! in the cus- 
tody of his mother. There is 
much visiting and bustle in con- 
sequence of this event, and Du- 
nore Castle displays, among other 
strangers, Il Jbrador and a Lady 
Clancare, the last of the regal race 
of Macarthys, whom Lady Mor- 
gan designates as her own resem- 
blance. She is a person of extra- 
ordinary genius, an anthoress as 
well as a peeress in her own right, 
exceedingly beloved by the poor, 
and at once captivating and mys- 
terious. 

“The person of Lady Clancare was 
not particularly distinguished by its 
beauty, but it was characieristic. Fresh, 
healthful, and intelligent, she had neither 
the symmetry of statuary loveliness, nor 
the brilliant colouring of pictured charms; 
but she was piqueiie, graceful, and vi- 
vacious; her mouth and teeth were well 
compared by O’Leary to those of a 
young hound; her head was picture<que, 
and her whole appearance the very per 
sonification of womanhood. Silent, and 


at rest, she was scarcely distinguishable 
from the ordinary class of women; but 
when her countenance was thrown intu 
play, when she spoke with the anxiety 
or the Consciousuess of pleasing, or un- 
der the impression of being pleased, 
there was a mobility, a var ety of ex- 
pression and colouring, which corres- 
ponded with the vigour, spirit, and 
energy of her extraordinary mind.” 


The Crawleys plot her rain, and 
the ruin of Ii Librador, whom the 
old vulgar father Darby has some 
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reason to dislike and dread, and 
whom the youngest son, Coun- 
sellor Conway Crawley, persecutes 
with restless malignity. All their 
designs, however, fail, Il Libra- 
dor turns out to be the real Mar- 
quis of Dunore, Mr. De Vere to 
ve his cousin Lord Adelm, and 
Mrs. Magillicuddy, alias Lady 
Clancare, to be Florence Macar- 
thy, the betrothed wife of the 
South American Leader. By this 
revolution the Crawleys are re- 
duced to shame and poverty, and 
the rightful heir of the Norman 
Fitzadelms, with his Lady, the 
representative of the Macarthys, 
are restored to the possessions of 
their respective ancestors. 

The marriage of Florence Ma- 
earthy is thus described : 

‘*The celebration of the wedding of 
the Bhan Tierna in the chapel of Mo- 
uaster-ny-oriel, some vague reports that 
the distinguished stranger on whom she 
was bestowing her hand was the real and 
long-lost Marquis of Dunore, had cir- 
culated with incredible celerity, and the 
old Fitzadelm chaise, with four horses in 
attendance at the gates of the cemetery, 
the white cockade mounted in the Ra- 
bragh's hat, who rode proudly on the 
coach box, a similar distinction in the 
caubeen of Padreen Gar, who had forci- 
bly dismounted the ragged postillion, 
and thrown his huge limbs over the back 
of the leader, and a chaise and pair in 
attendance for the countess’s maid and 
O’Leary, all served to confirm the hits 

* Leud rumour spoke.’ 

By the time, therefore, that the bridal 
party issued from amidst the grey ruins 
of the abbey, a multitude of persons, 
with the whole population of Clotnotty- 
joy, had assembled round the gates, and 
shouts of joyous emotion, mingled with 
the cry of the Macarthys and Fitzadelms, 
rent the air. 

“ Lady Clancare, as she ascended the 
carriage, addressed a few words to those 
nearest her; she said she was about to 
leave them for a short time, but she 
trusted it was only to return, with the 
power as weil as the will she had al- 
Ways felt to be of use to them ;—she 
recoinmended sobriety, industry, and 
peaceable conduct ; and amidst fresh 
shouts of approbation and joy, was 

placed in the carriage by the catholic 


dean and protestant rector. The eaval. 

cade was now taking the road to Cork, 

still followed by the multitude, when a 

party of military, led on by several 

officers of the civil power, commanded 

the drivers to stop; and General Fitz- 
walter was arrested in the name and on 

behalf of his majesty the king. The 
arrest was instantly observed by the 
peasantry, who prepared to resist it with 
their usual uncalculating warmth, while 
Padreen Gar, still mounted on the fore- 
most horse, rose his gaunt figure from the 
stirrups, and cast round a significant look, 
which operated like electricity. In a 
moment the scattered multitude, con- 
tracted into a close phalanx, rushed with 
one impulsion, through the military 
party, and environed the chaise ; stones 
and turf sods, suddenly torn up, flails 
and scythes brandished in the air, and 
countenances fixed, stern, resolute, and 
ferocious, declared the event of an iIn- 
tended rescue. Ina momentary pause, 
Fitzwelter, sternly, as one accustomed 
to command—Mr. O’Sullivan, mildly, 
as one accustomed to conciliate, endea- 
voured to address the mob, and induce 
them to return quietly to their work or 
their homes; both were only answered 
by shrill wild shouts, which convinced 
them of the inefficiency of their inter- 
ference. 

« The military loaded their pieces, but 
behaved with great moderation, till urged 
by the interference of the civil officers, 
who ordered them to disperse the mob, 
vi et armis; and a general engagement 
was about to take place, when the voice 
and interference of Lady Clancare pro- 
duced an effect, as unexpected as sin- 
galar. She addressed them in Irish ; 

but it was evident neither in command 
nor supplication. Whatever she said 
produced bursts of laughter and applause; 
every eye, flashing humour and derision, 
were turned on the constables and their 
sutellites. A new impulse seemed to be 
given to the susceptible feelings of the 
auditory she addressed. Rage was turned 
to contempt; anticipated triumph shone 
in every eye. They drew back, suffered 
the military to close round the carriage, 
dropped their missiles, and followed in 
regular order the track of the carriages, 
as they now proceeded to the castle of 
Dunore. 

«©«There are two, and but two short 
roads,’ {said Lady Clancare, smiling,) 
‘to Lrish teelings,—pathos or humour ; 
you may weep or laugh them out of any 
thing.’ ” 

* * * * * 
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#¢The bashfulness of a bride, fresh 
from-the altar, and the powerful emotions 
incidental to her peculiar position, as 
she now stood, the mistress of the superb 
mansion, where she had first appeared 
a prisoner, where she had lately stood 
accused of conspiracy and imposture, left 
her confused, silent, and shrinking from 
the glances which the slight allusion of 
the Marquis of Dunore to their respec- 
tive situations had drawn to her person. 
A few words having passed between the 
agitated Crawley and Lord Fitzadelm, 
the latter addressing his cousin, observed 
aloud, that Mr. Crawley had referred 
every thing to him for the present, 

«‘¢ Then, in that case,’ observed Lord 
Dunore, stepping back, and drawing the 
arm of the new and bridal marchioness 
through his, ‘ we sha!l pursue our route 
according to our original intention.’ 

« Lady Clancare, now letting go his 
arm, advanced timidiy to Lady Dunore, 
and took her hand with that fondling 
and playfal manner which had once such 
charms for her capricious friend. 

‘*$No,’ said Lady Dunore, snatching 
it hastily from her, and in a tone of angry 
indignation; ‘whatever may happen, I 
shall always consider your Conduct as 
false and deceptive.’ 

“« How,’ said Lady Clancare, all her 
wonted spirit rallying to her eyes and 
countenance. ‘False! Was it false to 
confide to you the sole important se- 
cret of my life? Was it deceptive to 
confess to you the motives which led 
me to your castle te seek and to accept 
your hospitality? If 1 have deceived 
you, Madam, it was by the frank re- 
Jation of facts, caiculated indeed by their 
improbability to win on your attention, 
but yet confided to you at soiue risk, 
because, though I may have availed my- 
self of some mysterious truths, [ dis- 
dained falsehood even for the purpose of 
effecting my dearest interests—and now,’ 
she added, with a sudden burst of gaiety 
flashing over her whole countenance, 
and animating every gesture, ‘ L would 
fain, like one of my own heroines, wind 
up the denouement of my story, with 
some touch of humour or pathos—some 
appcal to the feelings 1 address, which 
should enable me to retire with applause; 
but hitherto adversity has been my muse, 
and now,’ placing her hand in Lord 
Dunore’s, ‘ she deserts me.’ ” 

“ What remains, therefore, to say of 
myself, must be deferred to calmer mo- 
Ments, when as ennuyee, as other great 
personages with the ‘ toujours Perdrix,’ 
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I shall seek to diversify the ealm of my 
dull prosperity by a recurrence to the 
vicissitudes of my early lite ;—then 
seated by my Irish turf fire, with my 
own amusement for my object, and my 
husband for my critical reviewer, I shall 
take the liberty of putting myself in my 
own book, and shall record the events of 
this last month of my life unger the title 
of—- Florence Macarthy,” 

We cannot conclude without 
noticing the too frequent ocenr- 
rence of i‘rench words, and scraps 
of French ; English books should 
be written in English. Lady 
Morgan displays a strong anti- 
pathy to Bible Societies, and is 
too unsparing in her attacks on 
religious sectaries, but the woes 
of her poor country are the burthen 
of her song. 

TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 
Second Series. 


(Concluded from Vol. I. page 273 ) 


Jeanie and the mysterious stran- 
ger are disturbed in their conver- 
sation, and the narrative proceeds 
to relate the trial of Effie Deans, 
which we recommend to the pe- 
rusal of those who wish to be 
informed of the manner of the cri- 
minal courts of Scotland, with all 
their obsolete and teclinical terms. 
Effie is found guilty, aud condemned 
to be hanged. Her sister under- 
takes to wa'k to London to inter- 
cede with the Duke of Argyle for 
her, and the interview of Jeanie 
with the Queen is admirably 
told. 

“The Queen seemed to acquiesce, 
and the Duke made a sigual for Jeanie 
to advance from the spot where she had 
hitherto remained watching counte- 
nances, which were too long accustomed 
to suppress all apparent signs of emotion, 
to convey to her any interesting intelli- 
gence. Her Majesty could not belp 
smiling at the awe-struck manner in which 
the quiet demure figure of the little 
Scotchwoman advanced towards her, and 
yet more at the first sound of her broad 
F2 
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northern accent, But Jeanie had a 
voice low and sweetly toned, an admi- 
rable thing in woman, and eke besought 
‘ her Leddyship to have pi'y on a poor 
misguided young creature,’ in tones so 
affecting, that, like the notes of some of 
her native songs, provincial valgarity 
was Jost in pathos. 

“ © Stand up, young woman,’ said the 
Queen, but in a kind tone, ‘ and tell 
me what sort of a barbarous people your 
countryfolks are, where child-murther 
is becume so common as to require the 
restraint of laws like your's?’ 

* «If your Leddyship pleases,’ an- 
swered Jeanie, ‘ there are mony places 
besides Scotland where mothers are un- 
kind to their ain-flesh and blood.’ 

*«* It must be observed, that the dis- 
putes between George the Second, and 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, were then 
at the highest, and that the good natured 
part of the public laid the blame on the 
Queen. She coloured highly, and darted 
a g'ance of a most penetrating character 
first at Jeanie, and then ut the Duke. 
Both sustained it unmoved; Jeanie from 
total unconsciousness of the offence she 
had given, and the Duke from his habi- 
taal composure, But in his heart he 
thought, My unlacky protegée has, with 
this luckless answer, shot dead, by a 
kind ot chance medley, her only hope 
of success, 

“ Lady Suffolk, good-humouredly and 
skilfully, imterposed m this awkward 
crisis. ‘ You should tell this lady,’ she 
said to Jeanie, ‘ the particular causes 
which rendered this crime common in 
your country.’ 

‘© «Some think it's the Kirk-Session— 
that is—it’s the—it’s the cutty-stool, if 
your Leddyship pleases,’ said Jeanie, 
looking down, and curtseying. 

« «The what?’ said Lady Suffolk, to 
whom the phrase was new, and who 
besides was rather deaf. 

“ ¢* That's the stool of repentance, 
madam, if it please your leddyship,’ 
answered Jeanie, ‘ for light life and 
conversation, and fer breaking the 
seventh command.’ Here she raised her 
eyes to the Duke, saw his hand at his 
chin, and, totally unconscious of what 
she had said out of joint, gave double 
effect to the innuendo, by stopping short 
and looking embarrassed. 

“ As for Lady Suffolk, she retired like 
@ covery party, which, having mier- 
posed betw xt their retreating friends and 
the enemy, have suddenly drawn on 
themselvesa fire unexpectediy severe. 

“ The deuce take the lass, thought 





the Duke of Argyle to himself; there 
goes another shot—and she has killed 
with beth barrels right and left. 

«Indeed the Duke had himself his 
share of the confusion, for, having acted 
as master of ceremonies to this innocent 
offender, he felt mach in the circum- 
stances of a country-squire, who, having 
introduced his spaniel into a well-ap- 
pointed drawing room, is doomed -to 
witness the disorder and damage which 
arises to china and to dress-gowns, in 
consequence of its untimely frolics, 
Jeanie’s !ast chance-hit, however, obli- 
terated the ill inspression which had 
arisen from the first; for her Majesty 
had not sv lost the feelings of a wife in 
those of a Queen, but what she could 
enjoy a jest at the expence of ‘ her good 
Suffolk,’ She turned towards the Duke 
of Argyle with a smile, which marked 
that she enjoyed the triumph, and ob- 
served, ‘the Scutch ate a rigidly moral 
people. Then again applying herself to 
Jeanie, she asked, how she travelled up 
from Scotland. 

“«Upon my toot mostly, madam,’ 
was the reply. 

“«« What, all that immense way upor 
foot >How far can you walk in aday ?’ 

“ «Five aud twenty miles and a bit- 
tock.’ 

«And a what:’ said the Queen, 
looking towards the Duke of Argyle. 

“ «And about five miles more,’ re- 
plied the Duke. 

“1 thought I was a good walker,’ 
said the Queen, ‘ but this shames me 
sadly. 

“ «May your Leddyship never nae 
sae weary a heart, that ye canna be sen- 
sible of the weariness of the limbs,’ said 
Jeanie. 

«That came better off, thought the 
Duke ; it’s the fir-t thing she has said to 
the purpose. 

“ « And I didna just a’thegether walk 
the haill way neither, for 1 had whiles 
the cast of a cart; and I had the cast of 
a horse from Ferrybridge, and divers 
ether easements,’ said Jeanie, cutung 
short her story, for she observed the 
Duke made the sign he had fixed upon. 

« With all these accommodations,’ 
answered the Queen, ‘ you must have 
had a very fatiguing journey, and, I 
fear, to little purpose ; since, if the King 
were to pardon your sister, in all pro- 
bability it would do her little good, for 
I sappose your people of Edinburgh 
would hang her out of spite.’ 

** She will sink ‘herseif now outright, 
thought the Duke, 
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“But he waswrong. The shoals on 
which Jeanie had touched in this delicate 
conversation lay under ground, and were 
unknown to her; this tock was above 
water, and she avoided it. 

<< * She was confident,’ she said, ‘ that 
baith town and country wad rejoice to 
see his Majesty taking compassion on a 
poor unfriended creature.’ 


Effie is at last saved by the 
intercession of the Queen, and 
pes is finally rewarded with the 
hand of Mr. Butler. We wish our 


limits would have allowed us to 
make further extracts from some of 
‘the interesting parts of this novel, 


Hor although it cannot be placed on 
Ya par with its predecessors, it still 


Ycontains much which will gratify 


sand interest the reader. 


Replies to the Letters of the 
| Fudge Family in Paris — 
Edited by Thomas Brown, 

Esy. 12mo. 

Tur Fudge Family, which was 
read, for the brilliancy of its wit, 
‘and the harmony of its versifica- 
tion, by those who dissented from 
its political sentiments, has given 
Pise te the volume before us. As 
jt is a production which cannot, 
We think, very greatly interest 
the British fair, we shall merely 
Bay that it is chiefly an opposition 
Bquib, like its predecessor, but 


with less merit. 


} 


' We subjoin a specimen of its 
Btyle:— 
Put my lover—Oh! Bippy, the joy past 
¥ expression, 
When his tremulous lips breath’d love’s 
soft fragrant sigh !|— 
Whilst enraptur'd, I smil’d on the wel- 
come confession, 
It was heaven on earth beam’d delight 
from his eye ! 


- 


What dear moment [ ne’er can, nor wish 


a to forget it, 
) Whilst he read in my eyes what my 
$ tougue fail’d to speak, 

He perceiv'd, to his truth I could nat be 
1 indebted, 

» And imprinted love’s first glowing kiss 
on my cheek, 
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And, oh! at that instant I felt in my 
bosom 
Some tears he let fall, which there 
sought a retreat ; 
And who, Bropy, cou’d the asylum re- 
fuse ’em, 
When the tremblers sought refuge 
where Love took his seat ? 


But my Lord knows not yet of the int’rest 
his guest 

Has obtain’d in your Mary’s compas- 
sionate breast, 

Since I fear his displeasure, yet hope hip 
consent, ? 

But these doubts have been long in my 
own bosow pent 5 

Tis with pleasure I thus can disclose 
them to you, 

And intorm me what you think ’tis best | 
shou’d do? 

Mr. Spineratw implores me to wed him 
in private, 

Since this wish of his heart he but lives 
to arrive at, 

And declares, should I slight him, he'd 
never survive it. 

But such terrors are groundless,---her 
thoughts ne’er can range, 

Whose immutable passion admits not of 
change. 


| nents ER 
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Shortly will be published, Seripe 
ture Costume, exhibited ina Series 
of Engravings, accurately coloured 
in imitation of the Drawings, re- 
presenting the Principal Person. 
ages mentioned in the Oid and 
New Testament, drawn under the 
superintendence of B. West, Esq. 
P.R.A. By R. Satchwell, Accom- 
panied with Biographical and His- 
torical Sketches. Imperial 4to. 

A History of the reign of 
George Lil. being a continuation 
of the pocket editions of Hume 
and Smollett’s ilistery of kage 
land, will appear about Mareh. 

A new work on English man- 
ners, called “ The Hermit in Lon- 
don” is nearly ready, 

Miss Hutton has a new Novel, 
called Oakwood Hall, nearly ready, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 
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Concerto Da Camera, for the 
Piano-Forte, with accumpani- 
ments for two Violins, Flutes, 
Viola, and Violoncello, com- 
posed by T. A. Rawlins. 


This piece forms the fourth num- 
ber of the “ Concerto da Camera,” 
a work now publishing, composed 
by Corri, Cramer, Griffin, Latour, 
&c, with whom this Concerto has 
proved Mr. Rawlins worthy of al- 
liance ; its subject is bold and im- 
pressive, and its modulation natural 
and unrestrained. The harmony 
of the first scale is scarcely past, 
when we find ourselves in a remote 
key, from which the return to the 
tonic is executed with great judg- 
ment and science. Mr. Rawlins 
has carefully observed the distinc- 
tion between the ancient terms, 
DaCamera, or “ Chamber pieces,”’ 
and Concerto Grosso, or “ grand 
concerto ;”” and the performance is 
in our opinion a complete one, 


Select Melodies, with Variations 
Sor the Flute and Piano-Forie, 
composed by C. Nicholson and 
J. Burrowes. 


Of this collection we have se- 
lected No.-6 as the best. The 
theme is formed by the charming 
air, “ Sul Margine del Rio.” 
In the first and fifth variations the 
flute solos are extremely good, as 
is the support of the piano-forte 
in the second variation: the pleas- 
ing minore in the fourth variation, 
together with the relative major 
key, are extremely good, and can- 
not fail pleasing the most fastidi- 
ous ear. 


Haydn’s celebrated Andante, with 
Variations for the Piano- Forte, 





by W. Grosse, respectfully de- 
dicated to P. H, Vallée, Esq. 


A short minuet precedes the 
Andante of Haydn as in introduc- 
tion. There are five variations 
made in a very judicious style.— 
The variety of tempi into which 
the variations have been cast, has 
caused a pretty diversity which 
cannot fail to please. 


“ Edith of Lorn.” A Glee for 
three voices. Composed and 
inscribed to Miss Joanna Bail- 


lie, by Dr. John Clarke, of 


Cambridge. 


The words of this glee are taken 
from Scott’s Lord of the Isles.— 
Dr. Clarke has evinced his usual 
judgment and science in the com- 
position of this glee. The pas- 
sages are expressive ; and the com- 
binations and evolutions of tle har- 
mony excellent. 


“ Must EF then the charm forego,” 
written by S I. Arnold, Esq. 
Composed by John Davy. 


This is not ove of Mr. Davy’s 
happiest efforts, although possess- 
ing some merit. The symphony 
is not suitable to the subject ; it 
wants simplicity ; and in the ac- 
companiment he ouglit, strictly to 


have avoided the doubling of thirds. 


« The Rose to calm my Brother’s 
Cares.’ Composed and ar- 
ranged for the Piano-Forte, 
and dedicated to Lord Byron, 
by J. Nathan. 


This is a pretty song, with ex- 
tremely good music. Mr. Nathan 
has seldom surpassed it.—The 
words are from Lord Byron’s Bride 
of Abydos. 
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THE DRAMA. 
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DRURY LANE, 

Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin. 
This tragedy is written, or perhaps 
. rather compiled, by Mr. JOHN 
Howarb Payne, for we conceive 
that much of it is taken from a 
play of Cumberland’s: but Mr. P. 
«confesses to have borrowed, more 
or less, from seven plays on the 

‘same subject. He has, however, 


considerable merit in adapting the 


“whole for the stage, as w yell as in 
the higher character of a poet, 
Where his own composition ap- 
pears. 
» The play commences with the 
assumed idiotism of Lucius Junius, 
who, on the murder of his father 
and his elder brother by Tarquin, 
tounterfeits the fool, and is re- 
ieeived into the family of the King, 
to make mirth for the young 
rinces, TZudlia, the Queen, is 
Bei by Tarquin the Proud, (then 
jabsent with his army before Ardea) 
Regent of Rome. Alarmed by 
Areams and portents, she sends for 
Lucius Junius from the camp, that 
@ watchful eye may be kept over 
yhim, but when he arrives, she is 
idisarmed of her terrors by his gro- 
Ftesque answers, and orders that he 
ishall be called Brutus, from the 
jresemblance which the want of 
reason gives him to a Brute. The 
first act closes with a scene be- 
itween the Princess Tarquinia, 
sand Titus, the son of Brutus, in 
which it appears that Titus has 
jgained great favour at the court, 
land has. formed an attachment for 
) Tarquinia, which is favourably 
returned, In the second act, the 
Syoung Princes and C sllatinus, are 
pdiscovered in the tent of Sextus. 
» They converse on their opinions 
sof the female character, and being 
Hthence led into the famous wager 


concerning their wives, they post 
away and find Lucretia surround- 
ed by servants, employed in houses 
hold duties at Collatia, Sextus 
is inflamed by her beauty. He 
determines to return privately at 
the first opportunity. He does 
so; and in a scene of tempest and 
lightning, where Brutus is disco- 
vered, Sextus enters muffled, hav- 
ing accomplished his infamy, and 
laughingly makes it known to 
Brutus, who then throws off the 
mask, bursts forth in his real cha- 
racter, and rushes to Collatia, 
where he arrives just after Lucre- 
tia’s death, which he swears to 


avenge. The body is borne tothe 
Forum. Brutus addresses the 
people. They revolt. The palace 


is stormed, and its walls shattered. 
Brutus condemns Tullia to be 
taken to Rhea’s Temple, where 
the body of her murdered father is 
deposited. She is horror-struck at 
the idea, and swears, if dragged 
thither, to starve herself to death. 
She appears in the temple, mad. 
She fancies she hears groans from 
the portal of the tomb, which she 
forces open, and there discovering 
the monumental figure of Servius 
Tullius, recoils, fancying in her 
frenzy that it is his spectre, and 
dies, 

In the meantime, Tarquinia re- 
minds Titus of hispledge. Titus 
is indueed to join a party for the 
liberation of Tarquinia, and at- 
tempts to escape with her to the 
camp, at Ardea, They are de- 
tected, intercepted, ‘Titus is con- 
demned by his father as a traitor, 
and the play terminates with the 
death of Titus. 

The Christmas Holidays come 
menced according to custom, with 
George Barnwell, iu wich Mr, H. 
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Kemble personated the hero, and 
Mr. Hamblin made his first ap- 
pearance as Trueman. The tra- 
gedy was succeeded as usual, by 
a new pantomime ca!led Harlequin 
and the Dandy Ciub, or 1818.— 
This piece is almos¢ as despicable 
as the beings it is.intended to 
burlesque, aud met with much dis- 
approbation. ' 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Miss O’Neill has performed 
Angela, in the Castle Spectre, a 


character, altogether, unworthy 
such a representative. We are 


sorry to see such highly gifted 
talent so perverted. 

A very silly After-piece has been 

uced, called Rose d’ Amour ; 
or, the Little Red Riding Hood, 
with neither plot, music, or sce- 
pery te recommend it. The only 
attraction was the debut of a Miss 
Beaumont, a pretty singer, and 
tolerable figure; we hope to see 
her in some character ef more im- 

ortance, 

The Earl of Warwick has been 
revived, in which Mrs. Bunn (late 
Miss Somerville) persouated Mar- 
geretof Anjou, in a very spirited 
wnmanner. Macready’s Warwick 
was a masterly delineation. 

A Word for the Ladiés. This 
comedy is from the pen of Mr. 
Kenny, and we are sorry to say 
wholly anworthy of its author. 
The piece is overcharged: with 
materials, and yet has an air of 
yaeancy ; it abounds in character, 
and exhibits the strengh of an 
excellent comic company ; and yet 
it affords but little opportunity for 
the display of comic talent. This 
is the folly of writing for actors 
instead of adhering to nature. In 
the following outline it will be 
seen, that this comedy has little 
to boast on the score ef unity of 
action. 

¥oung Winterland having im- 
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curred the displeasure of an uncle 

on whom his fortunes depended, is 
disinherited, and hides from his ~ 
creditors in a fisherman’s cottage, ~ 
His sister is attached to Young ¥y 
Dorrington, his sworn friend, to ‘ 
whom he has formerly made great 
sacrifices, and who has been to the 
West Indies to take possession of 

a rich inheritance, on his return, 

the Winterlands depend on his 
marrying Clara, his conduct, how- 

ever, becomes equivocal ; and af- 
fecting situations arise from Win- 
terland’s resentment, the disap- ™% 
pointed passion of Clara, and the ( J, 
severe reproach she incurs from the 
wounded pride of her brother. Cir- 
cumstances render Dorrington the 
bearer of an offer of marriage to 
Clara from Young Bowerscourt, 

who had ‘suffered overtures to be 
made in Clara’s prosperity ; which 

his father holds him bound to fel- 

low up; anv explanation ensues | 
between Dorrington and Clara, | 
when he declares himself disap- e- 
pointed also of his inheritance, and = 
urges the suit of Young Bowers- 
court, in order to save Winterland 
from despair and ruin. Bowers- 
court’s heart has, however, been 
ensnared by Miss Adamant, a gay 
woman of fashion, of a generous 
disposition, but flighty manners. | 
Difficulties are finally removed by 
a seasonablediscovery.—Mr. Hust- 
ings, the uncle of Winterland, had 
left the property to an unknows 
stranger, who had saved his life, 

on the coast of Cornwall, on his 
identifying himself ; in default of 
which, it passes to a Mr. Silver- 
tongue, who, to avert the supposed 
indignation of Dorrington, calls on 

him to explain his conduct, and 


unfolds particulars which prove Cm 
Dorrington himself to be the fugi- 78 


tive incognito, tle arrives, at Old 
Bowerscourt’s, the trustee, just il 
time, and the possession of the 
property enables him to do justice 
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to Winterland, and to confirm his 
engagements with Clara. Young 
Bowerscourt is thus released from 
his obligation—and his father be- 
comes reconciled to Miss Adamant, 
the mistress of his heart. Mr. 
Larum is a natural agent in the 
plot, and some amusing situations 
arise out of his having abandoned 
his wife, from a hasty and errone- 
ous conviction of her infidelity ; 
_ and being afterwards employed by 
* Old Bowerscourt to promote a match 
' with her for the old gentleman ; 
’ she being then unknown-him under 
" the name of Singleton, This leads 
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to a satisfactory explanation, by 
which they are reconciled. The 
impertinent gallantries of a Mr. 
Curvette, which have a great ten- 
dency to excite the jealous fancies 
of Young Bowerscourt, have . also 
a cousiderable share in the earlier 
acts of the comedy, 

This Theatre, as usual, com- 
menced their Christmas with Geo, 
Barnwell, and a new Pantomime 
entitled LHarleyuin Munchausen, 
or the Fountain of Love ; it is 
got up with much taste, and is 
likely to have the usaal run of 
those pieces. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
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The Gallery of the British In- 
stitution in Pall Mall has been 
_ opened to the public. This exhi- 
bition consists of copies of some 
of the works of Cuyp, Hobbimuas, 
Potter, Poussin, Rubens, Vandyke, 
and other great masters, which 
were lent by their liberal propri- 
etors for the study of the artists ; 
who have acquitted themselves in 
a very creditable manner. The 
most prominent in the collection 
are the Cattle and Landscapes, 
'which have met with competent 
_copyists. There are a number of 
) drawings from the Cartoons, but 
the one by T. Landseer, pupil of 
B, R. Haydon, pleased us most. 
| It was among the most gratify- 
lng parts of this exhibition of ta- 
lent to observe, that the studies of 
our fair countrywomen kept pace 
with the highest expectations.— 
' Miss Cropley had some Heads. 
Miss Hayter a Miniature, Miss 
Jones Miniatures, Miss Porteus 
Heads, all deserving of laudatory 
Ss hotice, The principal copies in 
; oil, were painted by Misses Crop- 
ley, Adams, E. Maskall, Maskall, 
and Landseer : they were from Le 


Vol. II.—Fan. 1819. 
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Nain, De Hooge, Cuyp and Van- 
derheyden, Guido (the Madona,) 
and Vanderneer. The Miniatures 
consisted of an admirable copy from 
Vandervelde, by Mrs, Groves; a 
very fire portrait of the Earl of 
Arundel, and the Blacks Heads, 
(Rubens,) by Miss J. Ross; 
the Assumption, by four Misses 
Sharpes; Rembrandt’s Warrior, 
by Miss Hayter; and Lord Arun- 
del, by Miss Blanchard. 

Upon the whole, though Jt is 
in our power to give only’ dry 
sketch of this Exhibition, we may 
assure our readers that the British 
Institution has not hitherto pre- 
sented so brilliant a proof of its 
efficacy in stimulating and bring- 
ing forward native Genius. 

Mr. Wilkie is engaged in paint- 
ing for the Prince Regent, as a 
companion to his Blindeman’s Buff, 
a picture descriptive of a Scotch 
Penny Wedding. The subject is 
replete with characters and inci- 
dents suited to the style of the 
artist; and we doubt not but he 
will produce a picture upon it 
which may be ranked as his chef 
d’ ceuvre. 
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Mr, West, the president of the 
Royal Academy, has presented the 
parish of St, Mary-le-bone with a 
fine picture of “ The Holy Fa- 
mily,’”’ which is to be placed up, 
as an altar-piece, in the new 
church. 

A beautiful cast, in brass, of the 
mueh celebrated colossal figure by 
Phidias, upon Monte Cavallo, will 
shortly beeome the distinguished 
ornament of Waterloo-place. This 
superb bronze statue is a votive 
tribute of ladies in honour of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The tablet monument in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Chapel, to the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval, who was 
assassinated by Bellingham in the 
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lobby of the House of Commons, is 
now placed on the wall, with a 
Latin inseription by the Master of 
the Rotts, 

The long deferred monument in 
honour of Thomson, near his na- 
tive village, is in a fair way of 
being speedily ereeted. 

M. Turnerelli has completely 
finished the sculpture intended for 
the interior of Burns’s mausoleum ; 
the design is elegant, and the 
workmanship well executed. The 
figures are the size of life ; and the 
whole subject is about 18 feet higle 
and seven long. It is expected 
not to leave London till the begin- 
ning of spring. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION, 
For JANUARY, 1819. 


Tdialking Dress. 


Fine black cloth pelisse, made 
round trimmed in a fancifal style 
with white silk cord: the sleeves are 
not worn so full.as of late: the 
top finished with a puffing of white, 
confined with cord. A large cape 
trimmed at the edge ina similar 
style. The pelisse is lined with 
white sarsenct. 

Bonnets black Leghorn: on the 
edge a full-quilting of blond. Bow 
of satin, edged with bloud. 

Bombazine high dress, the bot- 
tom trimmed with two rows of sa- 
tin in full and rich folds. Black 
kid shoes and gloves, 


Cventngy Dress. 
Frock of black crape over white 
satin slip: the bottom of the dress 
most elegantly ornamented with a 
double trimming of black crape, 
festooned with rosettes of satin 
and black bugles. The boddice is 
extremely short; the back quite 
plain ; and round the top a trim. 





ming to correspend with that on 
the skirt. Sleeves very full, con- 
fined with a superb band of bu- 
gles round the arm and the ful- 
ness of the sleeve, confined with 
trimming to match the other part 
of the dress. Head dressed in 
French style, full on the sides; 
forehead quite uncovered ; a nar- 
row band of white satin ribbon 
placed on the top of the head; a 
white satin coronet, with a full 
bow atthe side. White kid gloves, 
black satin slippers, and bugle ro- 
settes, 
ee 


COURT MOURNING. 
Lord Chamber lain’s Office, 
Dee. 5, 1818. 

Orders for the Court to change 
the Mourning of Her late Majesty 
of blessed memory on Sunday the 
3d of January 1819. 

The Court to change the Mourn- 
ing further on Sunday the 24th o 
January i819. 

And on Sunday the 14th of Fe 
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bruary 1819, the Court to go out of 
Mourning. 


~~ 


Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
Dec. 5, 1818. 

It is the intention of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent and that 
of the Royal Family to continue their 
Mourning for Her late Majesty dur- 
ing the space of six months, but it is 
not expected or desired that other 
persons should appear in Mourning, 
except at Court, after the expiration 
of six weeks from the day of her late 
Majesty’s demise. 





The Duke and Duchess of Cla- 
rence are expected in England in 
February. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge are spending their Christ- 
mas with the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Vassel, father of the Duchess. 

Very extensive alterations are 
about to be made at Kew Palace. 
The old palace and out-offices, 
which have long been in a most 
ruinous state, are. to be taken 
down immediately, and a new 
house erected a little to the east 
of their present site, directly frout- 
ing the avenue of Kew-green; at 
the head of which will be the 
grand entrance to the whole, in- 
stead of the present circuitous route 
under the garden wall, by the river. 
This wall, too, is to be increased 
in height, and extended along the 
side of the river as far as to the 
ferry, taking in the row of noble 
elms, opposite the new palace, and 
the whole of the embankment made 
by order of the King, except a 
towing-path. The entire space 
thus enclosed, as well as the pri- 
vate gardens between the old pa- 
Jace and the river, will be planted 
with a screen of lofty ever-greens, 
so as to entirely exclude all pros- 
pect of the very unpicturesque 
buildings of Brentford, 
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It is supposed to be the Prince 
Regent’s intention to make it one 
of his principal summer residences, 
Another report is in circulation, 
that it is for the purpose of remov- 
ing our Sovereign here, not only 
for the convenience of medical at- 
tendance, but for the purpose of 
permitting the Royal Sufferer to 
have the benefit of the air in those 
famous gardens, in which his Ma- 
jesty was wont to be so much de- 
lighted. Should this be carried 
into effect, the Priuce Regent will, 
in all probability, reside in Wind- 
sor Castle. 

To give additional space fer 
the new improvements at Carlton 
House, the buildings next St, 
James’s Park will be removed ; 
the milk walk will be taken in, and 
the whole of the space, parallel 
with the great gun, next the Ran- 
ger’s Lodge. The avenue through 
Spring: gardens will be kept open 
for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic; and the passage from New- 
street, Spring-gardens. The screen 
of columns now occupying the front 
of Carlton House will be removed 
into tbe rear. . 

Northumberlaad House is to be 
pulled down and rebuilt, in con- 
sequence of the surveyors having 
reported that the repairs would 
amount to 80,000/. 

It is calculated that Mr. Watson 
Taylor will expend upwards of 
200,000/. on the completion of the 
mansion in Cavendish-square.— 
The house was originally built for 
the sister of the present king. 

The corridor, or arcade, at the 
western side of the King’s The- 
atre, is; so far, an imitation ef part 
of the farf-amed Palais Royal, in 
Paris. The petits bureaux, to 
each of which appertains a sou- 
terrain of corresponding size, are 
nearly all occupied, and well stock- 
ed with miscellaneous articles of 
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fashion and luxury. If brilliantly 
lighted, which will doubtless be 
the case when the operas com- 
mence, the arcade would display 
an elegant and crowded proime- 
nade. 

Mr. Braham, in consequence of 
the most brilliant prospects and 
tempting offers made to him, will, 
in the course of next spring, visit 
Petersburgh, Vienna, and Paris; 
after which he will proceed to Ita- 
ly ; when he will make the tour 
of the principal theatres. Mr. 
B.’s last engagement in Italy was 
at Venice in the year 1800.—Mr. 
B. has refused an offer of a very 
liberal engagement at Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

Eart or HuNTINGDON. 
There is something very extraor- 
dinary in the history of this no- 
bleman. His name is Hastings, 
and, with two elder brothers, he 
was left, at an early age, under the 
guardianship of a noble relation, 
a well-known and once favourite 
associate of the Prince Regent.— 
The two elder brothers were sent 
to the West Indies, where they 
both died. ‘The youngest was 
placed in the army, and sent to 
the East Indies. Some months 
ago he was visiting Ireland, and a 
dispute having arisen between him 
and an Irish Peer, Captain Hast? 
ings demanded the satisfaction of 
a gentleman ; the Peer replied he 
could not fight a commoner. Capt. 
Hastings declared that his claim to 
nobility was at least equal to that 
of a Peer, for that he was the right- 
ful heir to the third earldom of 
England. A legal gentlemen pro- 
sent was induced, from this decla- 
ration, to make further investiga- 
tion into the claim, and aecompa- 
nied Captain Hastings into Lei- 
cestershire, where, “after much 





difficulty, the documents necessary 
to its establishment were obtamed, 




















The Funeral of Her late Majesty. 


That he had many and powerful 
obstacles to encounter may easily 
be imagined, for the very tombs 
of his ancestors were defaced and 
destroyed. He has, nevertheless, 
completely succeeded in establish- 
ing his claim to the title and 
estates of the Earldom of Hunting- 
don; and is now proceeding to 
recover possession of the property 
which has so long been unjustly 
withheld from him,” 





THE FUNERAL OF HER LATE 
MAJESTY. 


The ceremony of laying in stale 
took place on the first of Decem- 
ber, at Kew Palace, in one of the 
largest rooms on the ground floor, 
a part being railed off for exhibit- 
ing to the spectators the coffin, of 
which enough was shown to evince 
the costly materials of which it 
was composed: it was partially 
covered with a black pall of ex- 
ceeding richness ; and at the head 
stood the royal crown: over the 
coffin was the coat of arms, richly 
embroidered on a silver ground: on 
each side, but at a small distance 
from the coffin, were three immense 
wax-tapers, in silver candelabras. 
At the top of the coffin, one on 
each side, stood two gentlemen, 
dressed in deep mourning ; and at 
the foot were placed four mutes, 
two on each side, all in black, but 
dressed after the fashion of the 
yeomen of the household, with 
dark velvet caps and black hand- 
led halberds. The spectators were 
received at the entrance, (hung 
with black) by several gentlemen, 
in mourning habiliments. 

The next day, soon after nine 
o’clock, the lancers, who were to 
conduct the royal remains, assem- 
bled in front of the Palace at Kew; 
and, half an hour after, the hearse, 




















with eight horses, was drawn up 
and received “ithe coffin, when the 
procession began to move to Frog- 
more, where it arrived about seven 
0 clock ; ; here it received an addi- 
tion, both in numbers and pomp, 
and then proceeded on to Windsor. 

The number of persons admitted 
as spectators, on this occasion, into 
St. George’s Chapel, and not form- 
ing part of the preparation itself, 
was very smal], being limited to 
fifty-four, who were allowed, by 
means of tickets, to pass by the 
eastern door of the chapel, adjoin- 
ing to the- deanery, and to take 
their station in the organ-loft, from 
whence a tolerable view, both of 
tlie procession and the solemn con- 
cluding ceremony, could be obtain- 
ed. At eight o’clock, the notes of 
the organ were heard, and the choir 
entered, each singer bearing a 
lighted taper in his hand, and 
singing the well-known anthem 
from Croft’s burial service. The 
strength and completeness of this 
choral band, at least treble the 
usual number allotted to the cathe- 
dral service, and the select mem- 
bers of the principal choirs in and 
near the metropolis, breaking in 
upon the silence which before pre- 
vailed, produced an effect truly 
solemn and impressive. The pro- 
cession then entered by the south 
door of the chapel. The pall which 
covered the royal body was sup- 
ported on each side by three Dukes ; 
the Dukes of Northumberland, 
Dorset, and St. Albans, on one 
side; of Newcastle, Montrose, and 
Beaufort, on the other. The royal 
body was followed by the Prince 
Regent, as chief mourner, sup- 
ported by the Marquisses of Buck- 
ingham aud Winchester, and at- 
tended by the Marquisses of Bath, 
Salisbury, Headfort, Coruwallis, 
and Camden, as_ train-bearers : 
next followed, as assistants to the 
chief mourner, Earl Delawarr, Vis- 
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counts Lake and Bulkeley, Lords 
Boston, Amherst, Arden, Graves, 
Longford, Beresford, Rivers, Gren- 
ville, St. Helens, Henley, and Hill. 
As these severally entered the 
chapel, the van of the procession 
moved forwards into the choir, the 
Windsor knights, pages, ushers, 
and other officers, ranking them- 
selves around on the steps of the 
altar. The members of the royal 
family, of whom he perceived to 
be present the Dukes of York and 
Sussex, and these noblemen on 
whom the Order of the Garter had 
been conferred, stationed them- 
selves in their respective stalls. 
The great dignitaries of the church, 
of whom were present the Arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury, 
with the bishops of Loudon and 
Salisbury, occupied their respective 
places within the choir, The royal 
body having been carried to the 
steps of the altar, was placed on 
= platform prepared to receive 

; the pall was removed, and the 
evens aud cushion placed on the 
coftin. ‘The Prince Regent, as 
chief mourner, being seated in a 
chair at the head of the corpse, 
surrounded by his supporters and 
train- bearers, standing, the funeral 
service commenced in the usual 
mauner, as performed at cathedrals, 
and at the demise of great and 
illustrious persons. Thefirst Psalm 
having been chanted by the choir 
in the same finished manner as the 
anthem with which the ceremony 
commenced, the service was read 
by the Dean of Windsor, in an 
unafiected and impressive manner. 
At the end of the first part, the 
celebrated anthem by Kent, “ Hear 
my Prayer,” was introduced. The 
cofin was then let down into the 
vault prepared for it, and the se- 
lemnity was closed in the manner 
usual on these occasions, by the 
venerable Sir Isaac Heard, who 
pronounced, in a distinct voice, 
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and standing near the grave, the 
style and titles of her late Majesty. 
As the mourners and attendants 
en this striking ceremony began 
slowly to separate, and to quit 
the chapel, the notes of the organ 
again filled the edifice, and pro- 
duced, at once, the richest and 
most soothing effect. The nume- 
rous company separated without 
the least disorder and inconve- 
nience : aud in a few minutes after 
the obsequies of her late Majesty 
had closed, no vestige remained of 
the solemn pageantry which had 


Miscellanea. 















just passed before the eyes of the 
spectators. 

The following is the inscription 
on the coffin :— 


Depositum 
Serenissiinz Principisse 
Charlotte Dei gratia 
Regine consortis augustissimi et 
Potentissimi monarchz 
Georgii Tertii Dei gratia 
Britanniarum Regis 
Fidei Defensoris, 

Regis Hanovere ac Brunsvici 
et Lunenburgi Ducis, 
Obiit xvii die Novembris, 
Anno Domini MDCCCXVIIE. 
Htatis sue LXXYV, 


ae ce II 
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According to the Paris papers, 
the celebrated Icelandic poet, John 
Thorlaxson, who’ has_ translated 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” into 
his native dialect, resides in a 
mere cabin at Bagisa. The door 
is not more than four feet high, and 
the whole interior, consisting ‘of 
but one apartment, does not ex- 
ceed eight feet by six. The light 
is admitted only by one small win- 
dow. He has but a step to make 
from his bed to his writing desk. 
The site, however, is delightfully 
romantic, between three hills, com- 
manding a very fine prospect, and 
surrounded by cascades. His an- 
nual income is only 30 ¢halers 
{about 5]. sterling), and he is 70 
years of age. For some years he 
has been occupied with translating 
the Messiah of Klopstock, and has 
the first fourteen cantos ready for 
publication. 

Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King at 
Arms, will attain his 88th year on 
the 10th of January. It has been 
his melancholy duty to attend to 
the funeral ceremonials of six mem- 
bers of our Royal Family, viz, 


(according to their generations) 
George II, Frederick Prince of 
Wales, Queen Charlotte, Princess 
Amelia, Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, and her Royal infant. 

It is a curious coincidence that 
the 17th of November should 
prove fatal to three queens. Mary, 
Queen of England, died on that 
day in 1058; Catherine, second 
Empress of Russia, in 1796; and 
our late illustrious Queen in 
1818. 

There is now growing in the 
church- yard at Darley, in Derby- 
shire, a yew tree, the circumfe- 
rence of which is nearly thirty-six 
Jeet. This extraordinary tree, ac- 
cording to tradition, was planted 
about eight hundred years ago. 

The burgomasters of Hague have 
adopted very rigorous and prudent 
measures to prevent the propaga- 
tion of the small-pox. It appears 
from the report of the medical 
committee, charged to examine 
into the cause of this epidemic 
disease, that 200 persons who have 
fallen under this dreadful malady, 
uot one had been inoculated. 
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To such an height has the mania 
of magnetism got in Germany, 
that the Austrian government has 
thought it expedient to prohibit 
the practice within its states. 

The subscription of one guinea 
from each subscriber for erecting a 
monument to the memory of the 
Jate Princess Charlotte, amounts 
to very near 20,000). 

A Cure For THE TooTH- 
AcHE.—Take a smiull piece of 
Turkey rhubarb, and apply it te 
the part affected, which will in a 
few moments perform a cure. 

Mr. Campbell, author of “ the 
Pleasures of Hope,” &c. has been 
delivering a Course of Lectures on 
Poetry, in Liverpool. 

The following remarkable in- 
stance occurred a short time ago: 
—While one of the Dalbeattle 
carriers was on his way to Dum- 
fries, he had occasion to step at 
some houses by the road side, in 
the way of his business, leaving 
his cart and horse upon the public 
road, under the protection of the 
passengers and a trusty dog. Upon 
his return he missed a led horse, 
belonging to a Gentleman in the 
neighbourhood; which had been 
tied to the end of the cart, and 
likewise one ef the female passen- 
gers. On enquiry, he was in- 
formed, that during his absence 


the female, who had been anxious | 


to try the mettle of the pony, 
had mounted it, and the animal 
had immediately set off at full 
speed. The carrier expressed much 
anxiety for the safety of the 
young woman, at the same time he 
cast an expressive look at his dog. 
Oscar observed his master’s eye, 
and, aware of its meaning, in- 
stautly set off in pursuit of the 
pony, which he came up with soon 
after he had passed the first toll- 
bar on the Dalbeattle road, when 
he made a sudden spring, seized 
the bridle, and held the animal 


fast! Several people having ob- 
served the circumstance, and the 
perilous situation of the girl, came 
to relieve her; Oscar, however, 
notwithstanding their repeated en- 
deavours, would not quit his hold, 
and the pony was actually led 
into a stable with the dog, till 
such time as the carrier should 
arrive. Upon the carrier enter- 
ing the stable, Oscar wagged his 
tail in token of satisfaction, and 
immediately relinquished the bri- 
dle to his master. 

Cure for the Bite of a Mad 
Dog.—The following receipt has, 
we are informed, been tried and 
proved by experience to be an 
infallible remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog :—Clean the wound with 
water, and place on each impres- 
sion of the dog’s tooth a small 
round pellet of lint, dipped in oif 
of vitriol, tying the entire round 
with a bandage—the bales of lint 
should be in proportion to the 
wound, from the size of the head 
of a pin to a small pea, This 
application has been found to be 
an infallible remedy, even when 
the bite has been undressed for 48 
hours. Should any sore remain 
after the caustic, it is to be treated 
us a common burn. 

Fhe botanic garden at Glasgow 
has received a Royal Charter, “and 
is now designated, ‘© The Royal 
Botanic Institution of Glasgow.” 
It_is the first institution of the 
kind in Scotland so heneured, and 
it seems likely soon to prove itself 
deserving of the title, as hardly a 
ship now arrives in the Clyde from 
foreign parts without bearing seeds 
or plants for the establishment, 

Mr. Coleridge has commenced, 
at the Crown aud Anchor Tavern, 
Strand, a course of Historical and 
Biographical Lectures on the most 
important revolutions in the belief 
and opinions of mankind ; and on 
tle plays of Shakspeare. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


Memremmorte: te come 


BIRTHS.— December the 4th, the 
Countess of Aberdeen, of a daughter.— 
On the 21st, Lady Blantyre, of a son. —~ 
At Belvoir castle, the Duchess of Rut- 
land, of a son.—On Christmas eve, the 
wife of a shoemaker near Snowhill was 
delivered of twins, she is in the 59th 
year of her age, and has had no children 
for 35 years before. 

MARRLED.—December 17, E. Jen- 
nings, Esq. of Bath, to Mary Jane, eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. 
Tufnell, of Luckham House, Wiltshire. 
On the same day, Henry Anderson, Esq. 
of the 69th regiment of foot, to Letitia, 
secoad daughter of William Abbott, Esq, 
Registrar of Canterbury.—At Gissing, 
Norfolk, W. Newby, of Burston, to Su- 
sannah Fleet, of the former place, widow; 
Their umted age amounted to upwards 
of 140 years. Nearly 40 years ago, she 
married John Fleet, ler first husband, 
who, after living with her several years, 
set out on his travels, and visited the 
most distant parts of the world ; the oaly 
report that ever reached her concerning 
him, was the news of his death; when 
having given what she considered a de- 
cent time to his’ memory and his Joss, 
she again entered into the state of ma- 
trimony ; after living several] years with 
her second hasband, her firgt returned 
and claimed bier ; and his death, which 
tately happened, gave her a second op- 
portunity of being legally united to the 
man of her heart, which actually took 
place, and she was a second time married 
to the same person. 

DIED.—The !5th inst. at his house, 
St. James’s Square. Lord Ellenborough, 
He was the son of Dr. Law, formerly 
Bishop of Carlisle. After rising to some 
eminence at the bar, he was appointed 
Attorney General, in 1801, (without 
having been Solicitor General, in con- 
sequence of both offices becoming vacant 
at the same ume), and the,next year, in 
consequence of the death of Lord Ken- 


yon, he was appointed to the distinguish- 

ed situation of Chief Justice of England. 

On the jst of April, 1802, he was created 

a_peer by the title of Lord Ellenborough, 
Baron of Ellenborough, in the county of 
Cumberland. It is fresh in the recol- 
lection of our readers, that his Lordship 
very recently resigned the Chief Justices 
ship, in consequence of -his increasing 

infirmities; He was also a Governor of 

the Charter House, and F.S:A. He 

married in October 1782, Miss Towry, 

daughter of George Phillips Towry, 

Esq. by whom he had issue, 1. Edwasd,' 
a member of the House of Commons, in 
the last Parliament, now Lord Ellenbo« 
rough, who married December 11, 1813, 
Lady Octavia Stewart, daugliter of the 

Marquis of Londonderry, ard sister of 
Lord Castlereagh; 2. Cliarles Ewan, 

matried,’ May 22, 1811, Elizabeth Sophia, 

sister of Sir Charles Ethelston Nightin- 
gale, Bart. ; 3. Mary; 4. John ; 5. Elie 
zabeth; 6. Anne’; and 7, a daughter, 

born January 1, 1832. On the ¢2d inst. 
he was interred in the Charter House; in 
a vault by the side of Mr. Sutton, its 

founder. —Sir Philip Francis, after a 
long illness, at his hcuse, in St” James’§ 

Square. He was the son of Dr.-Francis; 

an eminent divine, translater of the Ora+ 
tions of Demosthenes, and the works of 
Horace. Sir Philip formerly held a si- 

tyation in the War Office, and afterwards 

went to India, where his'talents raised 
him to a distinguished situation ; but it 

was his misfortune, while in that coun-" 
try, to differ with the late Mr. Hastings, 

with whom he engaged ina duel. The 

letters of Junius have been ascribed to 

him, but whether or net he was the au- 

thor may still be doubted. He possessed 

great abilities, was a sound scholar, and 

we believe had the welfare of his coun- 

try at heart.—-At Paris, of apoplexy, Mr. 

Hayter, known for his successful experi- 

ments in unrolling the Herculaneum 

manuscripts. 





TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Lette.s of E. P. are too unconnected, and do not possess sufficient interest, 


for insertion in our miscellany. 


We have received the Letter of Anne, and her promised communication wil! be 


duly esteemed. 


The first part of the Tale by J. H. appears very interesting, but it cannot he in- 
serted till we are favoured with the conclusion. 

Several rejected communications will be returned on application to the publishers, 

Our next number will contain a title and frontispiece for the first volume. 

The Evening Dress, this Mouth, is by mistake called Promenade Dress, in a few 


impressions. 
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